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This hollow tile hog house is easier to keep clean. It 














You Need to Build Only Once 


If You Build With Hollow Tile or Brick 


IMPLY stated, there is a big reason why 
buildings of brick or hollow tile are most eco- 
nomical and most practical for your farm. When 
you build of these materials, you need build only once. 
A home built of brick, or a barn, hog house, poultry 
house or other farm buildings of hollow tile, will last 
as long as you live. By using these permanent ma- 
terials, you save the cost of all future replacements, 
because replacements will be unnecessary. At the 
same time, you have buildings that make your farm 
far more valuable. 


Permanent methods of constructing farm buildings 
mean a big saving in upkeep costs from year to year. 
You save through protection from rats and vermin. 
You save through elimination of repairs. You save 
the cost of frequent paint jobs. 


And the economy of hollow tile for housing stock 
goes farther than the reduction of upkeep costs. It 
gives direct increases in farm income. Hollow tile 
buildings protect your cattle, hogs and chickens from 


the dangers of drafts and dampness. Since hollow 
tile buildings are more easily heated in winter, less 
feed is required for bodily warmth, and more feed 
goes into growth. Thus, having your stock housed 
in hollow tile buildings, actually gives you more 
milk, more beef, more pork or more eggs without 
an added cent of feeding expense. 


Furthermore, you are safe from fire danger when you 
build of brick or hollow tile. Buildings of this fire- 
safe construction can be built closer together and 
arranged so conveniently that they will save you 
time and steps, and thus eliminate much unnecessary 
work. 


Before building be sure to investigate carefully the 
full economy of brick and hollow tile for any farm 
building you may now be planning. Your local 
lumber dealer will be glad to give you estimates and 
to help you work out your plans in the most econ- 
omical way. If you want added information, write 
us for our free book on farm buildings. 


IOWA CLAY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


311 Insurance Exchange Building, Des Moines, lowa 


The fire-safle advantage of building with clay products 
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A hollow tile poultry house like this will keep your 








makes early farrowing safe. It helps pigs thrive and 
£ain faster, so that they reach the market in early fall 
when prices as a rule are highest. 


a 


makes this corn crib a profitable addition to any set of 
farm buildings. It can safely be placed where it will 
save you themost steps and labor. Besides, it protects 
your corn crop more eficiently from rats and vermin. 


flock healthier and make your poultry profit bigger. 
You'll find a marked increase in the number of 
eggs you collect in the winter. 
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ETHODS of marketing livestock, like 

«methods of doing anything else, must 

change with ehanging conditions, The 
sonerative associations of Ohio are trying out 
stem of direct to packer marketing which 
§ apparently passed the experimental stage 
nddeveloped into a practice of proved value. 
Years ago farmers first dealt directly with 
be butcher or killer. The packing business then 
tralized, and in the shadows of the packing 
ners grew the terminal markets. Livestock 
ent thru them on a direct route to the packer 
ith little loss of time or extra expense. 
Then conditions changed again. Killing is no 
nger centralized around stoekyards. Slaugh- 
ing plants have sprung up thruout the corn 
It and eastern sections of the country. A few 
igures are sufficient to show how great this 
hange is. 
last year 66 of every 100 hogs shipped to the 
_ Louis market, after expensive handling and 
ling, were reloaded and shipped to eastern 
yughterers. Approximately 28 per cent, or 
100,000 of the hogs received at the Chicago 
ads last vear were reconsigned and the brief 
isit of these hogs at the Chicago market cost 
fdueers more than a million dollars. Forty- 
fe per cent of the hogs received at the Indian- 
polis market were reconsigned. More than 
2,000,000 hogs, over 34 per cent of the total 
ipts of the twelve major hog markets last 
ar, Were reloaded and shipped on to the pack- 
after millions of dollars had been deducted 
m the producers’ returns for terminal mar- 
expenses, 















Plan Built on County-Wide Associations 


The Ohio plan of marketing is built almost 
tirely on county-wide associations, shipping 
ally from a number of points in each county. 
Bilese county associations have tended toward 
Miding the number of shipping points and 
Miralizing their livestock at certain advan- 
bos centers. Good roads and motor truck- 
@have been partly responsible for this, and 
lias proved the more efficient plan, as sav- 
S made thru shipment of double decks in 
de of singles, better service thru more fre- 
lent shipments, less loss thru erips and deads 
other possible economies more> than made 
the cost of trucking a reasonable distance. 
mM the bringing together of larger numbers 
livestock allowed ‘for erading. 
The county associations, in turn, formed the 
MO Livestock Co-operative Association, affili- 
“with the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 
Markets no livestock but is the service organ- 
mon for its members. providing the auditing, 
aM, transportation and statistical and pub- 
MY services. In addition, it does the research, 
motional and organization work for the 
mbers’ county associations. The Producers’ 
“Operative Commission Associations in this 
Mitory were set up by the Ohio Livestock Co- 
Mrative Association, To provide a more direct 
= onomical movement of stock graded at 
airy concentration points, it led in the or- 
tion of the Eastern States Company—a 
ssieer owned and operated livestock mer- 
musing agency, It was to serve a double 
“Pse—handle order buying for the co-opera- 
; “MmMission houses, and sell direct to 
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He ’s how the machinery operates. Suppose 
Pe * livestock manager has sufficient hogs 
Ffentration point so that he is fairly safe 
=eting a double deck with an average 


235 pounds. Calling the Columbus 
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By Arthur R. Weed 


office, he gets a bid for a double of the grade 
and quality he has to offer. If the bid is ae- 
ceptable to him, he sells and gets his shipping 
instructions, which may send the load to any 
one of about twenty-two packing concerns that 
have been buying in this fashion. 

These hogs are sold on the basis of yield or 
kill. The Eastern States Company, upon re- 
ceipt of the car number and weight of hogs, im- 
mediately sends a check or draft for 90 per cent 
of their value to the county association. 

Now move up to the Columbus office. The 
salesman for the Eastern States Company has 
secured the bid thru competitive bidding. In 
addition to competitive bids, he has open orders 
from several firms for daily shipments on the 
basis of the open market. With one firm, for 
instance, he has an open order for four doubles 
daily. He doesn’t have to ship that many, and 
he has shipped as high as seven. 

He has ordered the 236-pound average double 
of hogs shipped to a certain packer. He drafts 
on the packer for 90 per cent of the value of the 





Packer buying in the country is a‘bogy- 
man of many farmers in the corn belt. To 
some hog producers, the phrase implies the 
eventual breakdown of the central markets, 
the destruction of competitive price setting, 
the collapse of shipping associations and 
co-operative selling generally. These things 
are possible where the packer buys in the 
country. Where the producer sells in the 
country, things are different. In Ohio, 
county shipping associations report coming 
shipments to the central selling agency, this 
agency gets bids from packers and the ship- 
ment goes direct to the packer bidding the 
most. Final settlement is based on the way 
the hogs dress out. This plan cuts the cost 
of moving stock from farm to slaughter, 
strengthens the bargaining position of the 
producer and gives him a price exactly pro- 
portionate to the quality of the stuff he 
produces. It is a plan that the rest of the 
corn belt may well study. 











load on the basis of agreed price and concentra- 
tion yard weights. The 10 per cent is left to 
allow for adjustment on the yield basis. - 

The hogs are sold on the basis of a specified 
yield or dressing percentage. The basis of this 
vield is flexible according to seasons and grade, 
but we'll say the vield on the load in question 
is set at 77 per cent. 

Certain definite things are expeeted by the 
packer from this load. He will expect the range 
of weights to be between 220 and 250 pounds. 
Of course, if the lights are selling on a higher 
basis than the heavies, he will not kick much 
if there are a few 200-pound pigs in the lot, 
but he is likely to kick the more if there are 
some 260-pounders included. 

The load in question weighed 23,270 pounds 
at concentration yards. The hogs were killed 
on delivery and weighed, head on and leaf in. 
The dressed, chilled weight was 18,181 pounds. 
Dividing 18,181 pounds by the 77 per cent and 
multiplyingeby 100 gives 23,611 pounds, the ae- 
tual live weight for which the packer should 
pay on the basis of the 77 per cent yield he bar- 
gained for. So he owes for 341 pounds more 
than the ‘home weight, since the load dressed 
higher than the specified yield. He therefore 


DIRECT SALES THAT PROFIT FARMERS 


Ohio Hog Producers Ship Direct to Packers ana Are Paid on Basis of Yield 


remits to the Eastern States Company for the 
remaining 10 per cent and the added overage. 

- The packer, according to the terms of the sale, 
expects 77 pounds of dressed carcass for every 
100 pounds of hogs billed to him, or 17,918 
pounds for the double deck weighing 25,270 
pounds at concentration yards. Since the aetual 
dressed weight per cent was 78.13 pounds, the 
packer owed for 262.5 pounds dressed weight 
overage, which was equal to 341 pounds of live 
weight on the basis of a 77 per cent yield. 

Still another way of making returns, and the 
one Ohio livestock leaders are striving toward, 
is figured.on the dressed cost of the eareass. If 
the hogs were sold at $12 a hundred on the basis 
of 77 per cent vield, each hundredweight of 
dressed carcass would cost the packer $15.58, 
Since the total dressed vield was 18,181 pounds, 
the net return to the county association was 
$2,833.50. In other words, the packer is to pay 
$15.58 for every hundred pounds of careass. 

It works just the same if the vield goes the 
other way, but instead of the packer paying for 
so many more pounds, he deducts for so many, 
and the county does not get the original 10 per 
cent not included in the original payment. Thus 
the packer pays for exactly what he receives at 
the agreed price, and the farmer’s returns are 
according to the quality, The Eastern States 
Company charges the packer $10 for single 
decks and $12 for doubles of stock handled. 


Growth of the Plan Has Been Rapid 


A glance at the figures on volume sold is all 
that is needed to show that the plan is giving 
satisfaction. During 1924, 537 ear floors of 
stock went to packers thru the Eastern States 
Company. During 1925, the number was 1,079, 
or slightly more than double. And the growth 
so far in 1926 is even more rapid. For the first 
three months of 1925, 195 floors were sold di- 
rect to packers thru the company. For 1926, 
the number was 357. During the first six days 
of April, 1926, 37 floors were sold direct as com- 
pared to 67 during the entire month a year ago. 

Three principles involved in Ohio’s plan of 
direct shipment underly the entire livestock 
marketing system—lessening the cost of mov- 
ing stock from farm to slaughter, strengthen- 
ing the bargaining ability of the producer, 
properly reflecting to him grade and: quality of 
the stuff he produces. 

Hogs moving direct from concentration yard 
to packer net the producer slightly more and 
cost the packer slightly less than the same hogs 
moved thru a terminal market. 

The plan used in Ohio retains all of the bene- 
fits of centralized selling so strongly empha- 
sized by livestock men. It retains the central 
selling idea thru one office to handle all direet 
sales work. It preserves this centralized selling 
at the same time that it does away with the 
needless expense of going to the terminal mar- 
ket with stock which is not needed there, 

Livestock is the only bulky perishable prod- 
uct that is now assembled at price determining 
centers. The price of butter, cheese, fruits, 
vegetables, grains, provisions and numerous 
other agricultural commodities, like those of 
other industries, are made at price determining 
centers or markets while the commodity itself 
may be at point of origin or moving from that 
to the point of consumption. 

With the more general adoption of standard, 
uniform grades of hogs and selling on the basis 
of yield, direct marketing, as practiced in Ohio, 
which retains central selling, will develop still 
further. 
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to manufacture goods, lest the trade of the home 
country be damaged. The revolution followed. 

But the policy that failed with people of her 
own blood, worked, for a time, with weaker 
races. English gunboats, EngJish armies, made 
China, India, Egypt pay tribute to the English 
manufacturer and trader. The profits were 
great. The population increased as the wealth 
of the home country increased. Brittania ruled 
the waves and perched comfortably on the top 
of the world. 

The game can not be played forever, The 
consumers of manufactured goods in subject 
lands, at first content with poor stuff, grow 
critical. Rival traders creep in. Instead of 
trading a dollar for two dollars, a dollar must 
be traded for a dollar and a half. And with this 
reduction in income, the whole top-heavy strue- 
ture, built up by extortion and exploitation, 
It is quivering now. 

The strike of today is hopeless. Each side is 
asking the other for something neither has. The 
owners want the pre-war rate of return on their 
investment ; the workers want to hold their war 
wage scales. Those investments and those wage 
seales were based on the theory that the rest of 
the world would continue to pay tribute to 
Great Britain. That is no longer true. Once 
exploited countries turn to manufacturing their 
own raw materials into the finished products 
they need; others turn to new exploiters who 
ean afford to give better terms. 

England shows us a picture of the United 
States as it may be fifty years hence. The men 
who have placed investments in Cuba, in Bo- 
livia, in Central America, and got the federal 
government to send marines when the natives 
got restless ; the men who want to hold the Phil- 


begins to quiver. 
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Beef Cattle Prices Corrected for Purchasing Power by Dun’s Index Number. 


special factors at work growing out of the war 
which may upset things far more than usual. 
It may be that we are unduly optimistie but it 
seems to us that it fairly certain that the 
price of breeding beef cattle will be very good 
during the period extending from 1930 to 1934. 

The immediate future may not be quite so 
good. Hog prices are almost. certain to be rela- 
tively low during a considerable part of 1927 
and 1928. This may have a slight temporary 
effect on beef cattle. However, we seem to be 
definitely past the trough and from now on 
the tendency of beef cattle prices will be to 
gain on the general price level with the peak 
of prosperity coming in the early thirties. 

Fat cattle prices do not follow the line as in- 
dicated in this chart. In fact, corn belt feed- 
ers often make a handsome profit at the same 
time that the men who are raising the cattle 
are suffering serious and vice versa. 
Purebred cattle breeders, however, will find 
that in a general way this chart maps fairly 
well the time of their prosperity. It happens, 
of course, that purebred cattle men were mak- 
ing good money in 1918 and 1919 after the 
cream had been skimmed off of the business of 
raising beef cattle. On the whole, however, the 
seven-year cycle applies very nicely to the 
breeders of purebred cattle as well as to the 
men who are raising grade beef cattle. 

This chart should be of particular interest to 
the men who are raising beef cattle in the 
rougher parts of southern Iowa, along the Mis- 
sissippi river, Missouri, as well as Kansas, Ne- 
braska and the range country further west. 


IS 


losses 


subjects and approximate dates, and we'll 
them up. Posteards will do; don’t bother 
a letter. We wonder if the two lists will 
any titles in common at all, We doubt it, 





CORN BELT WEATHER 
OR. the first week in May, temperatures 
5 to 10 degrees above normal 
belt. It was 


eraged 

practically the entire corn 
exceedingly dry except in Kansas and Neb 
ka, fell after one of 
driest-Aprils on record. There is still $ 
rain in Kansas and Nebraska 
the moisture situation can easily become criti 
again in the near future. 

The following table gives the moisture i 
tion for the first week in May: 


where good showers 


shortage of 





RAINFALL FIRST WEEK MAY, 1926 
Actual Normal Ditf 
BOW. oo sxarsesscouissuenne, ot 3 inch .9 inch i 
Nebraska. ........0 8 inch .7 inch +11 
MONSON: cccscsccsicsesese 7 inch inch No diff 
Missouri 3 inch 1.0 inch —1 
Indiana -linch 9 inch —4 
Ohio ......... . inch 8 inch —4 
THinOiS ...csssseeeeeseee .2 inch 9 inch —h 


The dry weather of early May has 
up corn planting in Iowa, but in the 
part. of the corn belt planting will be later! 
usual. Both oats and hay have been 
Towa by the dry weather of April 
May. 
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i gf SOME BAD CASES OF HYSTERICS 


| cM HE news last week that the Haugen bill 
a 





that ories of extraordinary conniption fits by a 
amber of folks, The highest blood pressure 
leas shown by the New York Evening Post. The 
Post said editorially, among other things: 
“Politically, this is a most damnable section- 
yim at its rawest and worst. It divides the 
fuming west and southwest from the indus- 
rial ¢ast, north and southeast. . . . We need 
mo privileged, tax-eating, treasury-sucking 
Blass in this country.’’ * 


n 















Perhaps in order to keep the matter clear, 
we should state again that the Post is not refer- 
png to the tariff, the tax bill, the ship subsidy, 
the Edge-Pomerene law or any other sectional 
egislation in favor of industry, but to the Hau- 
gen pill, which makes an effort to place agri- 









als eulture under the.protective system. These 
 commother acts were statesmanlike affairs, aecord- 
st. Tiing+o the Post; the adjectives are reserved for 
re, it'Mgericulture. 
es, Om «The New York Times is hardly less pained. 
n bill Referring to the farm bloe, it says: 

“They are the ones who will be holding con- 
seeing gress in session till June 1 or longer, if their 
. Wéidemand is yielded to that a comprehensive and 


lect subsidy granting agricultural bill is framed and 
enacted. In that ease the country will under- 
stand that the government has been 
transferred from Washington to the sacred and 
pvereign corn belt.”’ 

This doubtless will make some folks feel that 
the foundations of the country are. tottering. 
Naturally, the corn belt will not take that view. 
he seat of government could be in worse 
places; it has been. 

| Raymond G. Carroll, whose correspondence 
is syndicated over the country, notes the pain- 
Ml foreboding of the old protective crowd. It 
passumed that the consumer will rebel at pay- 
img a protected price for food, Carroll adds: 
“To keep down the domestic prices, the ene- 
bies of protection will have a élub with which 
bhammer at the tariff, and that issue, of vital 
mportance to every worker and manufacturer, 
ill be reopened and perhaps made a political 
mie again. And the middle-western agricul- 
ural interests will have the responsibility of 








seat of 



















1) logeaving put in danger. again the prosperity of 
oy wieemerica.”” 
hae Of course, if food produets ought not to be 
t. protected, neither should anything else. Pro- 
tetion for all or none is the only fair. way. 
Wuite possibly, if the Haugen bill passes, the 
ariff question will be opened- by the consum- 
res j but quite certainly, if it does not pass, the 
Re Mriff question will be opened by the producers 
i food products. “Either w iy, the groups who 
as @™ithink they have an exclusive right to protection 
Neb fm to be in for an fnhapp: time. ' 
of # Another correspondent, Mark Sullivan, warns 
sui that the down-trodden industrial seetions 
ca il rise in their wrath shortly., He views with 
erit Mlense surprise Lowden’s endorsement of the 


port plan, and plaintivelv says: 

‘imp: . : é e 1 P . 

; This action is attributed to presidential am- 
Mtions, but hardly any person could expect to 







arepublican nomination against an east. as 
Poused as the east will be when it understands 
We Haugen pill,’’ 
If the east is allowed to understand the Hau- 
bill, there will be ne excitement. Of course, 
8 quite probable that various newspapers 
S °ontinue to describe the bill as possessed 
’ three sets of horns and a forked tail ; natur- 
*), this description will not be pleasing. If 
me bill goes thru, and begins to work, this hys- 
‘* will pass away. The industrial east needs 
E erity for agriculture if its own prosperity 
B19 continue. There are plenty of folks east 
@ Alleghenies who know this, and who, in 
ean be relied upon to apply cold water to 
| *verish brows of their too eager defenders. 
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PLAYING SAFE IN CO-OPERATION 


IF YOU plan on starting a livestock shipping 

association, the chance of an untimely death 
for the co-operative is less than one-third as 
great as if you were starting a co-operative 
store. According to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s check on nearly 12,000 co-operatives, 
the highest percentage of failure came in the 
ease of associations formed for collective buy- 
ing, including farmers’ co-operative — stores. 
Fourteen per cent of this type of co-operative 
failed prior to 1926. The rate of failure was 
13 per cent in the case of fruit and vegetable 
associations, 10 per cent in co-operatives mar- 
keting dairy products, 8 per cent with grain 
and 4 per cent with livestock. The department 
report ‘adds that the good livestock record may 
be due partly to the fact that it is doubtful if 
as complete records are available on this type 
of co-operative as on the others. 

How do the different sections of the United 
States stack up on the percentage of co-opera- 
tive faitures? The Pacifie states, where the 
most extensive experiments have been made, 
naturally have a fairly high rate, 11 per cent, 
altho no higher than the Atlantie states. Oddly 
enough, we find that conservative New England 
has an 18 per cent rate of failures, the South 
Atlantie states 14 per cent, east and west south- 
central states 15 and 16 per cent, respectively. 
The mountain states have the highest rate of 
all, 26 per cent. The figure here has probably 
been increased by the series of poor crop years 
that wiped out plenty of other businesses as 
well as co-operatives. 

The lowest percentage is in our own section, 
the north-central, and the rate is 7 per cent. 
Towa and Illinois have the best record, with 6 
per cent, Wisconsin with 7 per\cent, Nebraska 
and Minnesota with 8 per cent and Michigan 
with 9 per cent. Im most of these.states the 
bulk of the co-operatives have been localaffairs 
and planned on rather conservative lines. 

We should like to have some expert on pri- 
vate business report in a similar way on the 
percentage of failures in the same sections. We 


-_: 


wonder if privately owned business, in the 
north-central states particularly, can show as 
stable a record as that of the co-operatives. 


PLANT POOR SEED CORN THICK 


poor testing home grown seed corn planted 
thiek will usually vield more than high test- 
ing seed corn brought in from a distance. If 
vou have some erib corn which is not moldy 
but which only tests 60 per cent, vou can get 
a planter plate 

which will drop five kernels to the hill. Theré 
are 3,500 hills in an acre and if you plant five 
to the hill, the 
chances are that you will only have 30 or 40 
hills, or about 1 which are planted 
with kernels all of are ive to 
10 per cent of the hills will be planted with 
‘tand in 


fairly good results by using 


kernels of 60 per cent corn 


per cent 
which dead. 
kernels all of whieh are alive, and the 
some of these hills will be so thick that the ears 
will be a little small. 
however, what good results ean be had with low 
testing corn if it is planted thick. Plant 60 per 
cent corn at the rate of five kernels to the hill 


It is really astonishing, 


and 80 per cent corn at the rate of four kernels 
per hill. Don’t plant thick, however, unless 
you definitely know that the corn is low testing. 

Ear testing will pay at the’ pate of at least $1 
an hour, but it is ndw too late to ear test, and 
the thing for the farmer to do who has low 
testing home grown seed corn is to plant thick. 

“Tf any man serve me, let him follow me”; let him 
live in some measure the life of Christ 
lived. A hard saying, a saying which His own dis- 
ciples did not understand; a hard saying, but a say- 
ing which touches us all. For we can not have the 
full blessing of Christ, unless we are willing to fol- 
low Him wherever the pathway of duty may lead.— 
Uncle Henry's Sayings. 


sacrifice 


ODDS AND ENDS 


I have been criticized several times by sub- 
stantial Towa business men for being too pessi- 
mistic. They say I hurt Iowa land values, for- 
getting that in Indiana, where they have-a farm 
paper emphasizing the cheering note exclusive- 
ly, land values are now lower relative to 1916 
than is the case in Iowa. 

The other day one of these Iowa gentlemen of 
the ‘‘Good Cheer claimed that last 
year Iowa produced $30 worth of farm prod- 
ucts on every acre of land and that Iowa farm 
land was therefore worth $600 an acre. Has 
he done Iowa any good by using figures whieh 
both practical farmers and competent statisti- 
cians know to be wrong? 

Pesstmism, as I understand it, is a dark-blue 
outlook which paralyzes a man’s energy. Iowa 
farmers have not been afflicted with pessimism 
during the past five years, for during that time 
they have produced more corn and hogs than 
at any other time in history. They have been 
tremendously discouraged at times about the 
prices they have received, but have not allowed 
‘this discouragement to prevent them from put- 
ting forth redoubled efforts to produce as effi- 
ciently as possible and as abundantly as pos- 
sible. 

I hope to see the day come when we shall for- 
get this childish personal talk about optimism 
and pessimism. Of course we all want to main- 
tain as cheerful feelings as possible, because 
that is the way to enjoy life. But at the same 
time we want to use our minds to understand 
exactly what is going on. The well intentioned 
business men of Lowa may as well understand 
that the farmers in their disgusted reaction 
from certain over-enthusiastic statements are 
likely to go a little too far in their belief that 
things are worse than they really are. 

AS soon as both the farmers and business men 
of lowa adopt a policy of cheerfully facing the 
facts, whatever they may be;’as soon as they 
are willing to work on the problem of selling 
the lowa hog and corn crop fgr as much money 
as possible—then we can get down to real busi- 
ness instead of wasting our energy in ealling 
each other names, 


srigade”’ 


Poor England seems to be suffering from one 
of the most sensational strikes in her history. 
Doubtless it will be settled in a rather short 
time and very little damage will be done either 
to life or property, altho the eeconomie loss from 
so many men out of work will be appalling. 

Eneland is getting a small dose now of what 
our children and grandchildren are likely to be 
very familiar with thirty or forty years hence. 
England her agriculture and became 
over-industrialized. She has more men living 
inher cities than can be maintained’ there in 
the long run with a fair degree of comfort. 

It is impossible for the British strikers to 
gain much. It is possible that they might. rev- 
olutionize the management of the capitalistie 
system in England, but they can’t get a much 
larger income than they are now getting simply 
with England over-industrialized as 
she now is, there is no excuse for so many peo- 
ple living in the cities. 

The people of the United States who are do- 
ing their best to increase the number of people 
in the factory cities of the United States and 
decrease the number of folks on the farm should 
study every British strike with great care. They 
should also remember that when we have great 
strikes, as we inevitably shall, when we have a 
hundred and sixty million people living in the 
cities and only forty million on the farms, our — 
striking workers will not respond te police and 
soldier control nearly so well as the British 
workers. 


forgot 


because 


H. A. WALLACE. 































DEBATE CLOSES ON HAUGEN BILL 


Eastern Republicans anu Tincher Fight for Defeat of Export Plan 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Winding up a 
four days’ debate on farm relief legis- 
lation, the house of representatives 

prepared itself Monday for a parliamentary 
wrangle to perfect amendments before taking 
a final vote. Just what will happen in the show- 
down is still a question, and until the final vote 
comes the fate of farm reliefs still in the bal- 
ance. Prophesying is proving very difficult, 
but it looks to this writer as if there might be a 
fina! vote by Tuesday night or Wednesday. 
The chances for few changes and a final nar- 
row majority in favor of the Haugen bill are 
better at the time this is written than they have 
been at any time. 

Zero hour for the Haugen bill was at the end 
of the speech of Congressman Fort the first day 
of the debate—Tuesday. There had been up to 
that time a series of events which caused a de- 
cided drop in the prospects for the success of 
the Haugen bill. First there had been a ter- 
rifie onslaught thru the usual publicity chan- 
nels, the Washington daily newspapers, and the 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore dailies, 
starting last week Friday and continuing with 
increasing space and violence thru the Sunday 
and Monday editions—an attack from the point 


of view of the consumers. The charge was made 


openly by dozens of writers that the Haugen 
bill was a direct threat of the farmers to again 
shove up the cost of food. Every possible change 
imaginable was rung on this charge. One Wash- 
ington newspaper devoted more than a full 
page of space to this attack on the bill in its 
Sunday editions. 


General Democratic Break Indicated 


Then followed on Monday a break in the 
democratic ranks when Congressman Pou, of 
North Carolina, democratic member of the 
house rules committee and thereby one of the 
titular leaders of his party in the house, op- 
posed the rule for a four- day debate, sponsored 
in part the consumers’ arguments, registered 
opposition especially to the Haugen bill on the 
ground that to vote for it was to endorse the 
protective tariff, and generally indicated a 
break in the democratic lineup for the Haugen 





A wire from our Washington corre- 
spondent Monday brings this article up to 
date as we go to press. It seems that every- 
thing depends on the southern democrats. 
Will they again join in unholy alliance 
with the eastern republicans to defeat the 
Haugen bill even as they defeated the 
McNary-Haugen bill in the spring of 1924? 
A few southern democrats whose heads are 
in the clouds so high that they can’t see 
facts are opposing the Haugen bill on the 
ground that it is a protective tariff mea- 
sure. The eastern democrats seem to be just 
as bad as the eastern republicans. How- 
ever, a number of southern democrats are 
going to vote with the middle-west. Indiana 
and Ohio republicans seem to be coming 





along in good shape. 








bill. Finally came the opening statement of 
‘ongressman Haugen, which, while of the exact 
character needed to, place a pending bill fairly 
before the house—that is, a detailed explana- 
tion of the measure in perfectly fair and im- 
partial manner, lacked the character of force 
and persuasion which would have gone far to- 
ward carrying it over. No opponent of Con- 
gressman Haugen can charge him with deliber- 
ate over-statement or over-enthusiasm. His ex- 
perience and wisdom kept him from making 
that kind of a speech. It is entirely possible 
that the increasing support of the bill noted 
toward the end of the debate is due in some 
measure to the fact that he did not overplay it 
at the beginning. 

A really notable feature of Congressman 
Haugen’s introductory statement, however, re- 
lated to the attack which had developed as 
above referred to on the basis of a possible in- 
crease in the cost of food if this bill should be- 
come law. He first pointed out that the very 
fear of this indicated two things, first that op- 
posing interests had begun to realize that there 
was a real chance that the Hangen bill would 
be passed by this congress, and next that if 
passed it would operate. There was no such 


opposition to other pending bills, and this 
significant, 

However, he proceeded to point out thy 
there need be no fear as to the increase jn fy 
price of food. He took wheat, flour and bre 
as an illustration, pointing out the very gpg 
part paid in the cost of a loaf of bread deli i 
ered to the housewife, of the original farmer's 
price of the wheat. Any possible increase ip { 
price of wheat, he said, would hardly be appre 


. ciable in the cost of the bread at the grocer 


store. This, he peinted-out, is well understog(i 
by the organized groups of consumers, of wh 
the great organizations in the American Fede 
ation of Labor are the best examples. Thew 
organizations have no fear of the increase § 
the cost of food. They realize that the 
perity of the farmer, the maintenance 0 
great actual and potential purchasing power 
is of far greater moment to the working pe 

of the cities than a cent incerase in the cost ¢ 

a loaf of bread or a cent or two for meat. ~ 


Quotes American Federation of Labor 


He then quoted at length from the very sig 
nificant and exhaustive statement of the repre 
sentative of the American Federation of Labomt tainty | 
hefore the committee, endorsing the prineiplam ture tr 
of the bills which are carried thru and em wit 
bodied in the Haugen bill. <A principal at me ve) 
typical statement in this has to do with the ig 
thdét the workingman finds it more importal 
to be able to keep a well-paid job than ty ; 
food at peasant prices, and that it is eg 
pay good pricés for farmers’ produce 
wages are good and employment brisk, tha 
pay cheap prices when there is no job. 

The first day’s debate closed with an add 
lasting two hours and twenty-five minutes 
Congressman Fort, of New Jersey, conceded’ 
both those in sympathy and those opposed 
have been one of the most adroit, completé 
persuasive addresses heard in the house in i 
years. Congressman Fort, put forward @ 
first spe vaker for the Tincher bill, devoted 
than five minutes to a very Inkewarm espoui 
of that bill, and this only at the end of hisa 
dress. For more than (Coneluded on pages 


ness, 0 


HAY CROPS FOR MAY AND JUNE SEEDING 


Soybeans, Sudan Grass, Cane and Millet Provide Emergency Crops 


these in limited quantities, 

need quick-growing hay crops. Where 
sweet clover thrives, seeding it with oats early 
in the spring has proved a very satisfactory 
means of providing hay for the next winter’s 
feeding, But satisfactory hay producers that 
can be seeded after corn planting are a real 
need on many farms. 

Frequently the acreage in alfalfa or clover is 
reduced when spring shows a reduced stand. A 
dry winter and spring may eut the promised 
clover yield in half. Fields of clover and tim- 
othy intended for hay may be required for pas. 
ture. These and other causes make the seeding 
of crops for hay after corn planting necessary. 

What shall we seed? Shall it be cane, which 
produces the largest yield of any of our com- 
mon forage crops? Shall it be sudan, whose 
seeding expense is low and that produces a lib- 
eral amount of fairly valuable feed? Shall it be 
soybeans, which produce between one and two 
tons per acre of hay nearly equal to alfalfa? 
Shall it be millet, which can be sown up until 
July 15 and yet make a crop of roughage? Isa 
mixture or combination more valuable than a 
single one of these as a producer of forage ? 

Cane, as the sweet sorghums are usually 
ealled, is the best when the largest amount of 
roughage from a small acreage is desired. The 
seeding cost is about the same as for soybeans— 
seed costing $3.50 to $4.50 per ewt. this year. 
Cane should be ‘seeded at the rate of 70 to 80 


frequently 


Fh these without clover or alfalfa or having 


pounds per aere. With lighter seeding the stems 
are coarse and not eaten. It should be seeded 
late in May or during June, on well-prepared 
corn ground, It is really a fine crop to seed on 
a patch of rich ground on which the stand of 
corn is poor and replanting is not advisable, It 
should be cut just as the seeds are beginning to 
harden. General practice very commonly calls 
for delavine cutting until it becomes too well 
matured, with a consequent high percentage of 
unpalatable and woody fiber. Curing is slow. 
Putting in eocks for two to four weeks is the 
best practice. Many leave in cocks till just be- 
fore corn husking. Stacking before it is thoroly 
cured results in damage from mold and decay. 
Sudan Grass Is Satisfactory and Cheap 
Sudan is a rather satisfactory forage crop 
and costs the least of any of the efficient, quick- 
produeing hay crops. Twenty pounds per acre 
is the best rate when sown alone. Seed cost this 
year is 8 to 10 cents a pound. A lighter seeding 
results in coarse hay, of which the wasted part 
is large. Best yields come with seeding from 
May 20 to June 15, tho it will produce a fair 
crop if put in as late as July 15 if moisture is 
abundant. A favorable season as to moisture 
will give a second hay crop or desirable late fall 
pasture. It should be cut when not more than 
half the heads are in bloom. After blooming the 
woody fiber increases very rapidly. To a limit- 
ed extent sudan has been used as pasture for as 
long as six weeks during July and August when 
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the reeular pastures were short, and then pt 
duced a hay crop by late fall. In certain’ 
sons this has proved highly satisfactory, #7 
whether it will always produce a hay crop é 
pasturing has not been definitely proved. 
For the production of the best quality of hay 
soybeans make the best tmergency crop. 
price of the seed js no longer prohibitive, Pri¢ 
on Manchu and Wilson, 
hay, are $2.25 to $2.75 a bushel this year. Usin 
one and one-half bushels per aere gives @$ 
cost of $3.50 to $4. Seeding two weeks am 
corn planting, in the same way as oats, 88 
common practice. Unless the field has rom 
soybeans previously, the seed should be mee 
lated. 
A mixture of soys and sudan has proved ve 
eee ey and the advantages appear . 
eal and the cost is less than for a full’ 
ol beans. Three-fourths to one bushel of i 
and eight or ten pounds of sudan is the p 
proportion. Foxtail, which is usually presem 
beans alone, is crowded out by the sudan. L 
hay is highly palatable and is more easily 
dled than soybean hay. 4 
German or Hungarian millet was the . 
widely grown, quick- producing hay crop 
Iowa a generation ago. It is still rather 
monly used, tho it is not equal to sudal 
beans or cane under most conditions. It eal 
seeded as late as the middle of July 0 
ground and the seed is not as expensive @ 
of soybeans or cane. 
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Cheap Corn and Short Pastures Affect Program 





qzyOW to handle the steers that are 


his i ‘Il to be finished for summer and 
UB fii markets is a question very much 
that jn the minds of the corn belt feeders 
>) these days. The discouraging state of 
bread ‘jhe fat cattle market during April has 
SMan caused many feeders to consider the 
deliv modifying of their plans. 
mers [n-some cases cattle that were to 
n have been finished in a dry lot are be- 
prem ing put on pasture. Other droves that 
Ove were to have been put on a full feed 
ston of corn about the time they were 
am turned on grass are instéad going on 
‘. pasture without any grain-or with a 


limited ration. 


Others that have been 


The on a heavy grain ration for the last 


8¢ I two months are going on grass, with 

pre the grain ration greatly reduced or al- 

of hime together taken away. 

OWer, What is the wise policy for this sea- 

a0 gon? Feeding cattle for market is a 

ost a Bishly specialized enterprise, and each 
herd and each farm presents a differ- 
ent feeding problem. There are, how- 

r ever, a lew fundamental factors that 

_@ ply to most conditions. 
Y sig The curse of the cattle feeding busi- 
reprem ness, of course, is the terrific uncer- 


Labom tainty of the future market. 


The fu- 
ture trend of hog prices can be fore- 
told with some degree of accuracy; but 


1 and 20 very satisfactory formula has yet 


By JAY WHITSON 


ASUMMER STEER FEEDING 


can be made with but little loss in the 
rate of gain, 

To prevent loss in the rate of gain 
in the shift from dry lot to pasture, it 
is usually advisable to make only grad- 
ual changes in the grain ration and to 
continue the hay and roughage feed as 
long as the cattle will eat it. If the 
feeding is to continue until late sum- 
mer or fall, a larger total gain can 
commonly be made on good blue grass 
and grain than with dry lot feeding. 

Another factor that is worth think- 
ing about in deciding whether to con- 
tinue dryglot feeding or to change to 
pasture is the matter of shade, If the 
pasture is without shade of any sort, 
and the feed lot has a roomy shed that 
can be darkened so as to reduce the 
trouble from flies, the argument for 
the continuation of dry lot feeding will 
be considerably strengthened. Shade 
in the pasture and unsatisfactory feed 
‘lot shelter would throw the balance 
the other way. 

On good blue grass pasture, steers 
two years or older should put on one 
hundred pounds of gain with three or 
four bushels less corn than in a dry 
lot. The cost of hay in dry lot feed- 
ing is generally more‘than the cost of 
pasture. Experiment station results, 
as well as the common opinion among 
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Shade or a darkened shed in the feed 


lot is a big factor in getting satisfac- 


tory summer gains. 


heen devised to forecast cattle prices. 
Abad April may be the forerunner of 
Several months of cattle feeding 


D PMB losses; or it is possible that there may 


a 






be a sudden upturn with real profits 
for the early summer months, followed 
by 4 serious break and a return to a 
loss period. 

As a result, a good many feeders 
find that about the best they can do 
1 to plug ahead without figuring too 
lefinitely that a certain market will 
% best and planning feeding opera- 
fons with that period in view. The 
factors of more importance than 
blesses as to future prices are: the 
at hand, feed costs, size and qual- 
and condition of the cattle. 


Heavy Grain Rations Seem Justified 


Grain rations heavier than in 1925 
8 generally justified this summer. 

st year corn was high and scarce; 
this year it is plentiful and cheap. 
The advisability of finishing droves in 
"dry lot on the cheap corn rather 
an On pasture is worth considering. 

















€ added finish on dry lot cattle 
a the preference. shown by packer 

ayers for this type will often return 
Profit in spite of the higher cost of 
: The dry lot feeding commonly 

WS up better than pasture feeding 
en the pasture is mostly clover, clo- 
and timothy, or sweet clover. Blue 
Pasture makes a better showing, 
larly blue grass that has a fair 
int of last year’s growth present. 





Change to pasture in this case 


feeders. indicate that yearlings and 
baby beeves on pasture with a grain 
ration do not make as favorable a 
showing as older cattle. 

Dry lot feeding also gives a better 
chance to take advantage of a sudden 
rise in the market. It may prove 
good business to ship several weeks 
earlier than had been planned. If this 
is done, the dry lot steers will ship 
and show to better advantage than 
those coming off of grass, even tho 
the latter have been on a full ration 
of corn. 


Pastures Short This Season 


The dry, late spring this year indi- 
cates that pasture will be late in fur- 
nishing feed and will probably also 
furnish less than the average amount. 
Tho early plans called for pasture 
feeding, more of the gains must come 
from grain than in other years. It 
may be advisable to feed a more lib- 
eral grain ration early in the pasture 
season, im order to give the grass a 
chance to get a start. 

The amount of oil meal and cotton- 
seed meal fed to cattle finished on 
grass may be cut down somewhat this 
year on account of the cheapness of 
corn, But even tho corn is cheap, if 
the cattle are getting a half. feed or 
more of grain, it will probably pay to 
add either oil meal or cottonseed meal 
at the rate of a pound or a pound and 
a half a day. This will be especially 
advisable toward the finish of the’ 
feeding period. Cottonseed meal, be- 









For 


your light truck. 
use Kelly Cushion Tires 


K ELLY Demountable Cushions are 
intended to replace pneumatic tires 
on Ford and other light trucks in service where 


the wear on pneumatic tires is excessive. 


Kelly Cushions are practically as easy-riding as 
pneumatics and while they cost a little more they 
are far cheaper in the end because they will stand 
up under heavier loads, are not subject to puncture 
and will last two or three timesas long. Since they 
are built on the rim, you mount them on the wheel 
just as you would a pneumatic rim. All the tools 


you need are a wrench and a jack. 


They come in sizes to replace 30x34, 30x5 and 


33x5 pneumatics. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


250 West 57th St. 


DEMOUNTABLE 


KELLY 


New York 


CUSHION 


TIRES © 





cause of its cheapness, is being fed 
more widely this year than for sev- 
eral years. 
Cheap corn, scanty pastures and the 
desirability of an easy modification of 
selling plans, should encourage more 
cattle feeders to use heavier grain ra- 
tions in their feeding operations. dur- 
| ing the next few months, 





John Manley has been chosen gen- 
eral manager of the Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers’ Association. 
as secretary for the last 
but a change in policies placed Manley 
in charge of the entire organization. 
He is a member of the international 
wheat pool committee and a member 
of the national pool committee. 
Oklahoma organization is entering on 
its new five-year contract. 


He has served 


five years, 


Also manufacturers 


Portable Hog Houses 
Portable Brooder 
Houses 


The 


Dept. 13, Sac City, lowa 


WILT 
Strong. Practical 
Serviceable 
HAY RACKS 


Greatest Hay Rack proposition 





LTTE ever made. Size of racks x14. 
ate ther ‘nee made to order Rack 
5 4 


da ° 
obi ped K D7ith sides and e 
weer bl ex Shipping weight 
te FREIGHT PREPA 
250 h oy, 


, ILES OF SAC CITY. € 
Seif Voaders DER TODAY. GUARANTE 
Hog Crates For further information 


IOWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

















The Master Farmer Contest 


Mr. J. D. Ream, of Custer county, 


Nebraska, writes: 


“Be sure to send copies of your 
late issues containing your Master 
This is a master 
conception of how to pay the Mas- 
ter Farmer for his untiring and un- 
selfish efforts in the interest of ag- 
riculture and rural life, and of in- 
spiring the youth of today to be- 
come the Master Farmers of tomor- 


Farmer articles. 


row.” 


Score cards for this contest will 
be sent on application. 
must be in by July 1. Every county 
should see that its best farmer is 


entered for the honor. 
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Entries 











\\Try one of these 


\\ ELEVATORS 
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Keeps furniture beautiful 
Scar-not varnish resists heat, 
moisture and scratches. Dries 
very hard. High lustre or can 
be “rubbed down.” For painted 
furniture. Enameloid. Beauti- 
ful colors. 


Let it rain or shine 
Ebonol is a heavy black paint 
ideal for roofs. Waterproof, 
Elastic. Does not dry out or 
crack. For metal, composition 


or wood. 


Barn painted to last 
Sherwin-Williams Common- 
wealth Barn Red is highly dura- 
ble but moderately priced. 
Spreads easily. Comes in gray, 
also, Recommended on the 
Farm Painting Guide. 


ind that Store 


a for the stare hyrving the Paint Head- 
quarters sign. It has the famous Painting 
Guide service and can supply the finishes recom 
mended as best for each surface by Sherwin 
Williams. At this store you can find out how 
much material is needed and what equipment 
will help you get a good job. The store is well 
worth finding. 

The practical and beautiful new FARM PAINT: 
ING BOOK is now ready. Send for a free copy. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., /argest paint and 
varnish makers in the world, 610E Canal Road, 
Cleveland, O. 


SHERWIN- 


PAINTS AND 


PAINTING GUIDE 


STOPS MISTAKES IN PAINTING 


TO PAIN : 
USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 
AUTOMOBILES | S-W Auto Enamel 


AU Neos BILE TOPS | S-W Auto " 
Aut 











TO ENAMEL 
USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


“TO STAIN 
USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


TO VARNISH 
USE PRODUCT 
NAMED BELOW 


S-W Auto Enamel Clear 


SURFACE 








S-W Auto Enamel 








| AND SE 


| BARNS, SILOS, © OUT-| is 
BUILDINGS, Etc 


BRICK 








S-W Preservative 
Shingle Stain 





Old Dutch Enamel 





CEILINGS, Interior Scar-Not Varnish | Fie bis — deraft Stain | pnameloid 





Exterior Ww Oi) Stain Old Dutch Enamel 


CONCRETE 
DOORS, Interior 


| SWP He use Paint 


Rexpar Varnish 











'S-W Conerete Wail Finis sh | 





Scar-Not Varnish 
Velvet Finish No 


Rexpar Varnish 


|| SWP House Paint Enameloid 


| Floorlae 
1044 | S-W Handcraft Stain 











Exterior | SWP House Paint S-W Oil Stain Old Dutch Enamel 


é Paint 





S-W Preservative 
FENCES.. ...... Shingle Stain 


nd Bridge Paint 





V Inside Floor Paint Mar-Not Varnish Floorlae S-W Inside Floor Paint p, g 


(wood) 


FLOORS, Intenor | re 





Concrete | S-W Concrete Floor Finish -* an rete Floor 
| nis: 





Porch 
FURNITURE, | RE, E, Indoors. 
1 a orch .. 





V Porch and Deck Paint 
ameloic Floorlac 
S-W Oi} Stain 


Scar-Not Varnish Old Dutch Ename) 


Enameloid 





Enameloid Rexpar Varnish 





HOUSE or GARAGE — | SWP House Paint Rexpar Varnish S-W Preservative Old Dutch Enamel 
Exterio: Shingle Stain 





IPLEMENTS, — 
OLS, TRACTORS, | 
WAGONS. TRUCKS | 


LINOLEUM || S-W Inside Floor Paint 
|| Flat-Tone 


| S-W Aluminum or Gold 
| aint 

| 
| 


Ak fins ‘agon and Implement Rexpar Varnish 








Mar-Not Varnish S-W Inside Floor Paint h RN 





} RADIATORS Enameloid 





H ROOFS, Shingle S-W Roof and Bridge Paint 
Metal Mefalastic 


E bonol 
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-+ || S- -W Screen Enamel 
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S-W Preservative 
s eS 
Composition Shingle Stain 





S-W Screen Ename} 


Old Dutch Enamel 
Enameloi 











S-W Handcraft Stain 
S-W Oi} Stain 
Floorlae 


Scar-Not Va 
Velvet Finish | No. 1044 


Old Dutch Enamel 


WOODWORK a SWP House Paint a ; 
Snameloid 


nterior. . Flat-Tone 























For removing ps aint and varnis sh use Taxite. For cleaning painted and varnished surfaces use Flaxoap. 
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FOUR-H ESSAY CONTES' 


When 2,000 Juniors Went to School at Ames 


HEN the Juniors in Four-H Clubs 

in Iowa went down to Ames last 
winter, nearly 2,000 boys and girls, 
Wallaces’ Farmer offered 
those three individuals who would 
write the best essays on the Four-H® 
Club short course. The essays came 
in promptly and were judged and the 
prize winners notified. But such was 
the length of each of them that is, was 
impossible to get them in anything 
but an over-sized magazine. Here 
they are now, but shortened »some- 
what, with the best parts left in and 
pictures of the prize winners. 

Helen Fleck, of Mahaska county, 
Iowa, won first with her essay, “My 
Trip to Ames.” cs 

“This was my first trip to hah. . 
writes Helen, “and to a Four-H Club 
short course. Nat- 
urally I was quite 
excited over it. 
The Four-H girls 
and boys’ from 
Mahaska county 
had an_ entire 
coach on the train 
we had a~-great 
deal of fun both 
going and coming. 
Practically all of 
the time there 
was some group practicing yells or 
songs to sing when we got to Ames.” 

Following are paragraphs taken 
from Helen’s interesting story: 

“Few of the boys and girls had ever 
been even as far as Marshalltown, and 
while we waited there to get our train 
on to Ames, we all went on a sight 
seeing trip around the town. This was 
on Monday. 

“Tuesday morning the short course 
started with a grand big assembly of 
all the Four-H boys and girls and lead- 
ers. After welcoming talks and intro- 
ductions we sang songs and were told 
how we might improve our club sing- 
ing, and also how we might help with 
the singing in our community meetings 
back home. 


Helen Fleck 


“We were made to laugh and sneeze 
and cackle in unison so that it sounded 
like one grand barnyard medley, led 
by Mrs. Mignon Quaw 
tional director from Montana. It was 
Mrs. Lott who wrote and directed the 
pageant on Wednesday night in which 
all of the 1,900 boys and girls took 
part. There were about twenty differ- 
ent parts to the pageant, and it includ- 
ed songs, dances, plays, pantomimes 
and stunts of all sorts. The last thing 
was a grand march of all of the per- 
formers, singing, ‘Four-Four-Four-H 
Clubs of dear old loway, merrily, mer- 
rily, merrily, merrily, club work's here 
to stay,’ each one carrying a torch of 
twisted paper. Occasionally different 
groups would break out with club 
yells. This, by the way, was all broad- 
casted from Station WOI at lowa State 
College. 


Judson interested us 
talk on ‘Keeping 


“Mrs. Clara 
very much with ber 
Up With the Pennies,’ in which she 
told of her own daughters’ experiences 
in saving money and keeping a budget. 

“Dr. Caroline Hedger, of Chicago, 
was another of the interesting people 
on our short course program. Hers 
was a health talk and we were asked 
to score ourselves according to a cer- 
tain system which she told us about. 
We did it right there while she talked 
about it and those girls who scored 
above ninety were asked to come up 
onto the big platform so that the whole 
big gymnasium full of girls could see 
them. 


“Fannie R. Buchanan, who writes 
the Music Notes for our Four-H pages 
in Wallaces’ Farmer, was the most in- 
teresting of all the speakers, I thought. 
She gave us so many helpful sugges- 
tions for our club music and told us 
if we would use more good songs in 





prizes to | 


Lott, a recrea- ‘ 


our “club singing we would not opp 
be better singers, but also better} 
eners. She also told us that we 
improve our club songs by yp ing 
parodies to rounds and that type 
music instead of to good songs " 
‘My Old Kentucky Home.’ Other hing 
she gave us were to tell the storys 
nected with a certain song, or listens 
the music of a song and then telf hm 
many times a theme was repeated ay 
the instruments used in the pieee, 9 
Wednesday morning she told ug aby 
American Indian music and on Thon 
day about negro music and how jt % 
made. Miss Buchanan is certainly 
person whom we want to see back» 
year. ; 


“The demonstrations were appreq 
ated by all of us and most of the 
took notes so that they would 
how to improve their own demongtm 
ing next year. 


“IT am glad that I can say I att 
the largest banquet ever held 
state. The tables for 2,000 of us@ 
ered an acre of land. It took 25 
ple to prepare and serve the bj 
dinner which we ate, and fo 
twenty-pound hams were, cooke 

“A club newspaper was pub 
daily, the chimes were played eye 
evening at a quarter to six, and 
were taken on thoro tours of 
campus and buildings. 


“When we got home wehad anoth@ 
banquet and there tried to tell tho 
who couldn’t go to the short cour 
all about it.” : 


Lelah Ping, a Des Moines cow 
Four-H girl, writes of her five days 
Ames as “the 
happiest and 
most interesting 
time” of her life. 

Her essay was 
awarded second 
place. 

Lelah tells of 
their club group 
arriving in Ames 
and being met at 
the depot and es- 
corted to one of 
the tine new dormitories on the Ie 
State College campus, and then abe 
getting up early and breakfasting 
literally dozens of other girls. 

Parts of her interesting story @ 
given below: 

“After a big day on Monday, gett 
to Ames and getting ourselves set 
we all gathered in the big gymnas 
on the campus and Dr. R. A. Pea 
welcomed us. He told of the gro 
of the Four-H short course from 
to year, saying that in 1920, the Mm 
year the short course was held, 6 
thirty-three girls attended; in 
there were 78; in 1922, 173; in & 
350; in 1924, 768; and over 1,900 
1925. He said that he was particuldl 
glad to welcome this group of Fou 
boys and girls, which was the larg@ 
ever assembled at the college. 
he encouraged young people to # 
on the farm, saying that in the soil 
the nation’s greatest wealth. 


Lelah Ping 


m, 


“We were told about the college 
pital and were given health 
keeping well while we were away 
home. We were urged not @ 
eat, not to eat between meals, 
drink plenty of water and sleep 
hours. Then Mr. Bliss talked 
and welcomed us to Ames. 

“Miss Sims, head of the cloth 
partment at Iowa State ™@ 
showed us the most interesting * 
of styles. It was really a door ¥ 
opened and each time she OP 
a girl stepped out dressed acco 
the style, past and prese 
showed us how unhealthful 
bersome the old styles were. 
proved of the club girls’ mode ¢ 
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with Fordson Power 


Corn can be raised at less cost with Fordson 
power. On a cultivation alone, one man 
with a Fordson can cover more acreage in 
a day and at less expense than two men 
with old time methods. 


To cultivate two acres and more per hour is 
common with the Fordson. Think of the 
saving this means in hired help. Think 
how much easier it is to keep ahead of the 
weeds. 


Fordson power will cut costs on your corn 
crop all the way through. Use it on the corn 
binder, the corn shredder, sheller and grinder. 
Begin now to farm with a Fordson, save 
time and labor and add to farm profits. 


Fende d Pulle 
_——- ” See the nearest Ford dealer. Ask him 


about the payment plan that makes it 
easy for you to put Fordson power to work, 








Ford fotor Company, 


Detroit, Michigan 
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ET US imagine what would 
happen if all of the hard- 


ware stores near you 
should close up for six months or a year. Think 
of the inconvenience, the loss of time and money 
for the lack of a few little everyday items. 
Maybe it would be only a little piece of pipe 
you wanted, but if there were no place where 
you could go and buy it on ‘a few minutes 
notice, think of the trouble it would cause. 
You need the hardware man because his store is 


Your “Emergency” Store 


as well as your supply depot for everyday requirements 
and, therefore, it deserves your business. 


“Farm Service” Stores, instead of closing up, offer you a 
greater and better hardware service than you ever had 
before. This service means reliable information from a 
man who knows about the best ways to use hardware, 
how to paint, the kind of tools to buy, the best 
stoves, the right sort of builders’ hardware, and a 
thousand and one other things that are part of a hard- 
ware man’s business. ‘Farm Service’ Stores can 
easily be found and identified by the ‘‘tag”’ displayed in 
the window—you are always welcome there, either to 
purchase or get information, and your business will be 
fully appreciated. Look up your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Man and get acquainted—it will pay you. 


Remember this ‘‘tag”’ de- 
sign. It is the insignia 
of the Associated ‘‘Farm 
Service”’ Hardware Stores 
of Iowa and a pledge of 
better service and better 
storekeeping. Trade 
where you find it. 





and told us that we had a great re- 
sponsibility in setting a standard for 
other girls to wear beautiful rather 
than stylish clothes. 


“I enjoyed the courtesy talks by 
Miss Dunnigan. She told us how to 
make introductions and about the nice- 
ties of entertaining. friends, by giving 
examples of how to do it correctly. 

“Miss Buchanan told us about In- 
dian music and said that no other 
country can duplicate our Indian, ne- 
gro and cowboy music. She told us 
how the Indian boy went to the wig- 
wam of the girl he loved early in the 
morning and played to her on a flute. 
If she returned his affections she 
came out and met him and the song 
he played to her on that morning 
would be used thru the rest of their 
lives. At the children’s cradle, words 
would be sung fo the same tune, and 
if the young Indian brave went to war, 
words to that tune would be sung _ by 
them. If her husband were killed’ in 
war, the Indian mother would sing a 
funeral dirge, using the same musical 
theme. 


“On Tuesday afternoon we were 
taken on a tour of the campus and this 
was one of the most interesting things 
we did. Among the interesting things 
we saw on this tour were the football 
field and the stadium, the first engine 
that crossed the state of Iowa, the 
campanile, of which we were told 
there are only three towers in the 
world like the one in which the chimes 
are played, the .other two being in 
Spain and California. We also visited 
the Iowa State College broadcgsting 
station and most of the classroom 
buildings and laboratories on _ the 
campus.” 

The boys, who were so greatly out- 
numbered at the Four-H short course, 
nearly five to one, 
were also out- 
numbered in this 
contest. Never- 
theless Herbert 
H. Plampeck, of 
Scott county, 
wrote a_ very 
thoro and _ inter- 
esting story of 
his week at Ames, 
and we are sorry 
that it is possible 
to give only a small portion of it here: 

“We were greeted as ‘Future Iowa’ 
when we gathered nearly 2,000 strong 
for the largest junior short course 
that has ever been held in Iowa or any 
other state.. Altho the short course did 
not open officially until Tuesday, the 
visitors had been coming to the college 
grounds in a continuous stream since 
Sunday evening. Our Scott county 
clubs were the first to arrive and reg- 
ister Sunday evening. 

“The registration booths were kept 
busy taking care of us and finally 
when we were all registered a new 
record in attendance was established. 
Final figures show that 1,600 girls and 
their leaders representing ninety-four 
counties, and 360 boys and their lead- 
ers, representing fifty-four counties, 
were present. The girls were housed 
in the dormitories for girls on the 
campus while the boys were lodged in 
private homes near the campus. Those 
who had come before the short course 
opened found many treats in store for 
them on Monday in the form of movies 
in Agricultural Hall and tours about 
the campus and thru the buildings. 


Herbert Plampeck 


“After the general meetings of the 
boys and girls together on the first 
day, the boys were divided into three 
divisions, Division 1, Division 2 and 
the Second Year division. Boys who 
had previously attended a _ junior 
short course were put in this latter di- 
vision and were given: advanced work. 

“A large number of _ interesting 
things were in store for the boys, es- 
pecially in the livestock woek. For a 
few hours each day all three divisions 
were taken to one of the large pavil- 
ions and given some pointers on vari- 
ous breeds and types of livestock. 








After this we were given an oppor 
nity to try our skill at judging, %} 
sort of informal contest was great fy, 
Dairy cattle were judged on Tuesday’ 
draft horses on Wednesday, and hom 
and sheep on Thursday. = 
“Aside from the judging work, the 
other features on the boys’ program 
were equally interesting. Power ma 4: 
chinery was shown, also various ney i @: 
inventions. We were told about : 
production and different seedg 
plants were described. and illustrateg, 
Forestry and landscaping, home eg, 
veniences, horticulture, friends of the 
farmer in the ways of birds and 
tiles, meat cutting, soils—these weg 
some of the topics that kept us cop’ 
tinually interested. Most of the boyy 
meetings were held at Morrill Hall, a} 
tho both boys’ and girls’ lectures weg 
given in the various buildings and lah ® 
oratories on the campus at times, j 
“On Wednesday noon the boys held 
their annual election of officers in the 
state Four-H Club. Each county } 
a voting delegate and Carrol Plager, of 
Grundy county, was re-elected preg. 
dent. Class Kibby, of Shelby county, 
was elected vice-president; Frank 
Howe, of Lee county, secretary, ang 
Charles Wood, of Dickinson county, 
treasurer. These officers assist each 
year in the management of the statg 
fair camp and hold annual meetings 
during the short course. A committee 
on rules was also chosen and several 
alterations in the judging rules were 
made.” 





Outwitting the Cucumber 
Pests 


Plant your cucumbers in the potaté 
patch where hills of potatoes are miss. 
ing and the striped beetles and the 
worms that bore into the root may 
cheated. This was the advice given ts 
three years ago. We tried it 


raised a nice lot of pickles with litt 

bother from either the beetle @ 

worms. We also applied arsenate 

lead when we sprayed the potatoes 

bugs and once afterward. The @ 

cumber vines are rather scattered @ 

the insects seem to be less effecti¥ 

or bothersome when the plants are 

bunched together. We have follo 

this practice since our first trial 

also used it for squashes. At le 

we have raised cucumbers 4 

squashes each year, and we didn’t @ 

fore. | (e 
Neighbors have tried this method 

also and with the same results. Wé 

follow the practice of putting in @ - 

hills scattered thru the potatoes thiiNuurm © 

we used to plant when we put them Mii 

a close group, on the theory that e¥ +4 4 

if part of them were killed or didi, 

produce abundantly, there would > 

be enough. Another advantage Wm 

this method of planting is that the 7’ 

vine crops use no additional spac 

They fit in nicely with potatoes 

their growth comes largely after ad 

1. while with potatoes there is I 

growth of vines after that time. ¥ 

do not plant the cucumbers until Jil 

1 or later.—J. W. 





Lime for Land a Road-Making 
By-Product 


Roafl building and supplying 1 
ers needing lime for acid land is as 
ducted as a joint enterprise, lowe? 


the cost of each, is the program of t 
La Crosse county, Wisconsin 00 
supervisors. The county owns 
erates several quarries for the fw 
ing of road building material. 1 
also operate trucks to distribute 
limestone. Lime suitable for 
tural purposes is produced ’ 
partly as a waste product. Produem™ 
for the two uses has “been SYS#®s 
tized until it has lowered the cos® 
limestone for each. The county P 
duces and even delivers limestom® = 


} 


: farmers at cost, which is cheaper @ 


a quarry for the sole production © 
farm use could produce it. 


HMLLACES’ FARMER, May 1}, 1926 (11) 729 
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Reminded! 


PRING work at its height. Plenty on 
your mind. Easy to let even the best 
intentions slip up in the pressure. 


That’s why on the highway into your 
trading center your busy eye will catch and 
note the road sign’s reminding flash that 
it’s ‘‘Tempered”’ oil which you resolved 
to get—not some other oil, but “Tempered” 
oil. ““Tempered.” Wadhams “Tempered.” 


Again in town youwill see the door waysign 
that tells you here is the “Tempered” deal- 
er—the dealer who bought and provided 


adhams 


Tempered 


Motor Oil 


because it IS the oil that you resolved to 
buy. He knows that it is the only oil 
that owes its beginning and its perfec- 
tion to the makers’ personal realization 
of actual farm motor needs. 


This—thanks to its exclusive “Tempered” 
process of refining, is the only oil that de- 
livers to you and your motor 10 to 36% 
richer oiliness—10 to 36% more down- 
right oiling strength at motor heat. Re- 
member that it’s at motor heat that the 
“Tempered” quality shows. When it’s 
poured in, it is no thicker than other oils 
of the same rating but it does not thin 
out so much at the working temperature 
of your motor—stays 10 to 36% heavier 
by actual tests than other motor oils. 


Watch for the two signs — be doubly, 
reminded of the double savings. 








Sold in correct weights for every car, » 
truck and tractor—with two “‘special’’ ) 
refinings for Fords and Fordsons, 


Insisting is easy — Stop at the Red Disc Sign, . ; JP . 
Y ’ . When a dades Olor | 
WADHAMS OIL CO., Milwaukee Wbnacae 
Makers of superior petroleum products since 1879, 
“Emphatically Independent” from all trusts 
or price-and-quality controlling combines, L 
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Debate Closes on Haugen Bill 


( Continued from page 6) 


two hours he attacked the Haugen 
bill from every possible angle. He 
played up adroitly the fear that it 
would increase food prices. He 
charged all sorts of crimes in the com- 
promises which had been made where- 
by»the equalization fee was postponed 
two years. He charged that it might 
help northern farmers, but was a fake 
so far as the south and cotton was con- 
cerned. Finally he went over all of the 
economic arguments against this sort 
of government aid to agriculture, price 
fixing, selling commodities abroad 
cheaper than at home, etc. 

One more attack on the Haugen bill 
developed on Wednesday, when the 
National Federation of Milk’ Produc- 
ers, an organization which is made up 
of a number of organizations supply- 
ing fluid milk to large city markets, 
end also of the Minnesota and Iowa 
‘ co-operative creamery organizations, 
issued an “open letter’ to members of 
congress, endorsing the Tincher bill, 
and expressing opposition to having 
butter included in the Haugen Dill. 
There was no house debate on Wednes- 
day on this legislation. 

On Thursday, however, the tide of 
approval for the Haugen bill began 
to rise rapidly. Congressman Aswell, 
of Louisiana, opened the debate with 
a statement on behalf of his own bill— 
the Yoakum plan for a nation-wide or- 
ganization of co-operatives. Mr. As- 
well did not make a very good show- 
ing on his own behalf, and ended by 
devoting more than half of his address 
to denouncing the Haugen Dill. It 
was old stuff and in the judgment of 
the best observers completely wrecked 
what has been thought to be a plan 
to move to substitute this bill for the 
Haugen bill, when the time comes. No 
apparent response to the Aswell ad- 
dress was apparent of sufficient vol- 
ume to give rise to any hope for the 
success of this maneuver. Following 
Mr. ‘Aswell came a line of friends of 
the Haugen bill. It started with 
Charles Adkins, of Illinois, who made 
a prepared address of unusual strength 
setting at rest any question that he 
would hold back and try for his own 
bill instead of loyally supporting the 
Haugen bill. 

Congressman Rubey, of Missouri, a 
strong democratic member of the com- 
mittee, spoke next, deserting the As- 
well measure with his first statement, 
and making one of the strongest pro- 
Haugen speeches of the day. His com- 
ment on’ the agricultural misinforma- 
tion of Congressman Fort, of New Jer- 
sey, and on the inconsistencies of 
Fort’s earlier addresses supporting the 
need of agricultural legislation, and 
his later attacks on the Haugen bill, 
and his fears as to the possible in- 
crease in the cost of food, and the in- 
terests of the consumers, went a long 
way toward discounting the argument- 
ative and persuasive effects of the 
earlier address of Mr. Fort. 

It became evident in the running 
fire of questions which developed dur- 
ing the addresses of Congressman Ad- 
kins and Rubey, that the questions 
were not for heckling purposes but 
definitely for information; that more 
than in any other debate in recent 
years in the house, the facts of this bill 
were to be determined by the persua- 
sive influence of the addresses. This 
is not the way most debates go at this 
time. Most bills are reported by a 
committee and constitute—if contro- 
verted at all, some sort of a real issue 
between parties or between factions, 
so that the debate is a show window 
dressing for a measure which is either 
slated to go or to fail. This is not the 
case with the farm relief bills. While 
there is major politics in the whole 
matter, it was apparent from the 
Thursday debate that there was very 
honest general intent to find out how 
the bills would operate, what they pro- 
vide for, and to base a decision as to 
how to vote, by many members, on 








the results of this debate which was in 
progress. It is a welcome change to 
hard-boiled Washington observers and 
to many members themselves. 

Congressman Rubey was followed 
by Congressman Jacobstein; of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in a very able economic dis- 
cussion of the whele subject. Con- 
gressman Jacobstein was formerly a 
college professor of economics in one 
of the Dakotas, and now represents a 
distinctly consumers’ district in the 
clothing trade section of the city of 
Rochester. His address has not been 
published, but was of the college pro- 
fessorial type, dealing largely with 
charts, graphs and statistics. It ap- 
peared that he did not believe that any 
legislation would be of real value, and 
he registered strong opposition to any 
government subsidy, no matter how it 
was handled. 


The house met for the first evening 
session Thursday, and heard congress- 
man Wheeler, of Springfield, Ill.; Wil- 
liamson, of South Dakota; F. D. Hall, 
of North Dakota, and McKeown, of 
Oklahoma, all strong advocates of the 
Haugen bill, and Congressman Moore- 
head, of Nebraska, on the Aswell bill, 
and Congressman Tincher, himself. 
Like Mr. Fort, he did not discuss his 
own bill, but limited his address in an 
effort to be both facetious and sarcas- 
tic at the expense of the Haugen bill, 
and the various changes thru which it 
had gone before reaching its present 
form, Congressman Tincher was ex- 
pected to make a strong argument for 
his own bill, and against the princi- 
ples and probably working outline of 
the Haugen bill, and he did neither. 
More than anything else of the first 
two days’ debate this failure to reg- 
ister as anticipated on the part of 
Congressman Tincher, gave encourage- 
ment to the Haugen bill supporters. 

Friday afternoon and Friday night 
opponents of the Haugen bill present- 
ed arguments against the export plans. 
Congressman Newton, from Minneap- 





Grange Master Backs Commu- 
nity Contest 


Ralph W. Smith, master Iowa 
State Grange, in a statement urg- 
ing the Grangers of Iowa to take 
part in Wallaces’ Farmer’s Commu- 
nity Contest, says: 

“Tt is an old but true axiom that 
‘the man who lives for self alone 
lives for the meanest man of all.’ 
Believing in this truth, and also 
realizing that every individual owes 
a duty to his or her community, 
which duty can not and should not 
be avoided, it has been the aim of 
the Grange to build and create a 
better community spirit, a commu- 
nity that all would take a delight in 
referring to as their home. 

“We all learn thru observation 
and study, and while many commu- 
nities have made considerable prog- 
ress along the lines of community 
development, nevertheless it is pos- 
sible for even those that are the 
most advanced to learn from oth- 
ers, for if one has developed some 
good features, the plans which have 
succeeded there should be passed 
on to others. 

“If the contest conducted by Wal- 
laces’ Farmer along this line will 
even in a small way stimulate 
greater community activities, it 
will be worth while. From an edu- 
cational standpoint it has great pos- 
sibilities; for it is not so much what 
we do today as what we hope to do 
in the future that enables the farm- 
er to strive for better homes, 
schools, churches and all that is 
good and noble in life. It is my 
wish to see many of the Granges 
in Iowa take part in this Commu- 
nity Contest.” 

Score cards for the Community 
Contest can be obtained by writing 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Entries should 
be sent in as early this summer as 
possible. 














olis, spoke for the millers, while Brig- 
ham, of Vermont, gave the ablest 
speech showing the eastern view point. 
However, when questioned by Haugen 
he was unable to answer satisfactorily 
any of the opposition points. 

Haugen presented his side very ably 
and was supported in great shape by 
Purnell Little, of Kansas, and Thomp- 
son, of Ohio. As the debate closed it 
was evident that the fate of legislation 
for relief rests with the democratic 
vote. At least the prospect at this 
date indicates as good a vote as given 
the McNary-Haugen bill two years ago. 





Vaccinate Pigs Early 


Vaccination against hog cholera at 
weaning time is a kind of insurance 
more farmers should buy this spring 
and summer than have bought it dur- 
ing recent years. Our spring pig crop 
represents the return from a bunch of 
brood sows that could have been 
cashed in for real money during the 
winter. Taking a chance of losing the 
pig crop by cholera in order to save 
the insurance cost is not good busi- 
ness in 1926. The insurance need not 
be very costly; early investment 
brings it at a price hog raisers can af- 
ford. Delay in vaccinating until it has 
to be done to save the drove from this 
scourge not only raises the cost of in- 
surance two or three times but all too 
often results in cholera losses even 
tho the owner was confident he would 
get it done before the disease reached 
the herd. 

No spectacular profits can ordinarily 
be expected from the 1926 spring pig 
crop. In line with probable returns a 
conservative policy in raising and car- 
ing for the pigs is the sane policy. No 
great profits makes no gréat risks a 
good policy—hence early vaccination 
is particularly sound advice in 1926. 

All too often carelessness followipg 
vaccination results in cutting down 
profits on the hog enterprise. A laxa- 
tive ration and care in seeing that the 
pigs that take vaccination as a serious 
matter have plenty of water close at 
hand will smooth the way back into 
normal condition and appetite. Clean 
quarters are always desirable, but es- 
pecially so, just after vaccination. 
Serum has been charged with introduc- 
ing infection at vaccination when the 
infection was really caused by care- 
lessness in doing the job of vaccinat- 
ing or by the extremely filthy quarters 
occupied at the time of vaccinating. 
Newly cleaned sleeping quarters, mak- 
ing sure that there are no mud holes 
handy and a yard where the manure 
has been thoroly cleaned up and a lit- 
tle extra care in feeding and watering 
are things that help make the job of 
vaccinating 100 per cent satisfactory. 

This vear, a condition has arisen 
that makes the early vaccination of 
the spring pig crop desirable above 
any spring in recent years. Very gen- 
erally for the last seven or eight years 
and especially since 1922 serum was 
readily available at all times on short 
notice. Serum manufacturers were 
well supplied and a farmer eould wait. 
until an outbreak occurred jin his 
neighborhood before ordering serum 
and yet generally get it in time to use 
before a loss occcurred in his bunch 
of shotes. 

The serum in storage today among 
serum manufacturers is the least of 
any time in eight years, according to 
U. S. Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures recently available. In addition 
its manufacture during the next few 
months is bound to be curtailed by the 
scarcity and high price of pigs neces- 
sary in its production. 

Before the summer is over a serious 
shortage may exist. It may become 
difficult and even impossible to obtain 
serum on short notice. If so, farmers 
again will face losses such as were 
common before the use of serum be- 
came general about thirteen years ago. 
A return to a condition of affairs sim- 
ilar to those times, as far as the indi- 
vidual farmer is concerned, is very 
possible this year. The man who can 
not get serum when an outbreak of 








cholera is at hand has been mm 
back to the times when hog chg 
was one of the farmer’s worst enemie, 
This possibility should cause mep 
have gotten into the habit of wait 
until cholera appeared in their ¢ 
munity before vaccinating to cong 
the advisability of vaccination © 


‘weaning time or thereabouts thig 





Fifty Years of Alfalfa 
There were 550,000 acres of alfey 
in the province of Ontario, Canada, j 
1925. This is just about twice g 
many acres as Iowa used for al 
The acreage in alfalfa in Ontario% 
three times what it was ten years agg 
It has doubled in three years. On 


produces more alfalfa than any of g . 
states east of the Mississippi river, | 
This leadership in alfalfa produe 

has come to this province largely 
a testing out of varieties and distri 
tion of seed of hardy varieties by th 
Guelph Agricultural College. Expes 
ments and tests with alfalfa have } 
conducted for fifty years. Many ya 
ties from all parts of the world ha 
been tested in the search for the mo 
hardy variety that would give larg 
yields of high-grade hay and seed, 7 
Co-operative tests by farmers have 
been carried on for thirty-four year 
The results of all the extensive f 
ing and experimenting has show 
clearly that Ontario Variegated 
Grimm are the best for Ontario 
other areas with severe winters 
abundant rainfall. " 
Those varieties have very marked) 
outyielded the Cossack and Baltie 
rietiés and have shown a somewhalm 
better survival after severe winter 
Fifty years of rigorous climatic selemma} Arcadi 
tio has fitted Ontario Variegated. | sped 
use in Canada and the northern staté ike 
The parent stock came from Alsaceml} Atlant 
Lorraine and Baden, the latter being} Auber 
nae - Audub 
the original home of Grimm. Aurora 
Of the co-operative experimeniiay ae 
plots established in 1911, a considenmey) 
ble number were still producing y Bagley 
1925, and going strong. Ontario Varig 2¢™: 
gated sets seed rather abundant} 
Considerable seed of this variety 
been imported into the neighhoril 
states of Michigan, Ohio and 
York. Ontario as a source of seed 
hardy strains of alfalfa for the née 
ern states is very promising. 
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Steer Ration 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How should I feed my steers? 
are now, getting 9 pounds of corn 
cob meal, 2 pounds of oats, and 
half pound of oil meal per head da 
They weigh 706 pounds each. Wol 
you advise cottonseed meal instead) 
oil meal when cottonseed meal is $F 
$8 a ton cheaper? I have clover 
hay?” 4 

If our correspondent wants to ma 
these steers really fat, we suggest® 
he gradually increase the ration) 
corn and cob meal to 18 or 20 pou 
and the oil meal to 1 or 1.5 pou 
After the steers are on a full fee@ 
corn, we would be inclined to drop 
oats out of the ration. We are 
clined to favor oil meal instead of@ 
tonseed meal, even tho the cotton 
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meal is $7 or $8 a ton cheaper. 








clover hay furnishes the roughagé 
average daily ration of 18 to 20 pos) 
of corn and cob meal and 1 pouniiay spstervi 
oil meal should give very good re# Chariton 
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WOLVERIN NE 


rdovan Horse H 


Wears 72 1000 miles and ‘on Soft 


Taken from the hips of the pe Savon, 


No other leather made I 
Makes 


most Com 
we aring. 3) 


by us to those who sell them to the wearers. 


CORDOVAN 


HORSE HID 


MEAN 


WOLVERINES 


WORK 
SHOES 


WEAR 1,000 MILES and STAY SOFT! 


MADE FROM THE HIPS OF THE HORSE—NO OTHERS LIKE THEM 


Everywhere Wolverine shoes in the same stock numbers and styles are sold at a uniform 
No handler can sell any particular style at $1. 


rice 
to 


$1.50 less than any other dealer without losing money. No dealer would sell Wolverines at $1.00 to 
$1.50 above a fair price. Good business sense alone would prohibit. 


Find the name of your Wolverine dealer below. He will sell you Wolverine Cordovan Horse Hide Shoes honestly made and honestly priced. 
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Sigourney...S. & S. Shoe Co 
Silver City. Yellow Front St 
(Att. A L. Cohen) 
Sioux Centet........M. Balkema 
Sioux Rapids.....Olser & Burr 
Sior ux City 7 .Olson Bros 
ity Standard Clo. Co. 
; ..Peterson Bros, 


Reas 
Ss. W. 
Town 3 


s & Co. 


Son 


cotch Gare, 


_ Wolverine ee & Tanning Corporation 


Tanners 


Rockford, Michigan 


Manufacturers 





Sloan Sloan Merc. Co. 
Solon....Farm. U. Coop. Exe. 
So. Amamarrnnesneccon Gus Miller 
Spencer..Hanson & Perry Co. 
Sperry...Farmers Union St. 
Spillville... .Haug- Heuser Co. 
Spraguev ille....Ed. Sc hlemma 
Springbrook 

Springville 

Stacyville.. é 
Stanhope..J acobson 

Stanley... 0. 

Stanton.. 
Stanwood 
State Cente 


Anderson 4 
..Kasemeyers 
&..Rohde Bros, 
Steambgat Rk.C. E. Sentman 
Storm Lake.......... J. J. Pitzen 
Story City..Charlson Cle, Sh. 
De Beer & Ellinger 
Stratford A, Johnson 
Strawberry Pt. eee Store 
G. Barringer 

: Boat 

pgs E. Mernin 
.Potratz Shoe Store 
Sunbury. Meyer & Co. 
Sutherland..c. Johannsen 
Swea City...R. A. Bravender 


Tabor... aww. W. Argo 
Terril.... oe Hammes 
‘Thurman *. L. Warner 
Ticonic. Cris Hansen 
"Tiffin. . Brant & Son 
Tipton.. D. Jacobs 
‘Toe terville Bruseem an 
F . rs Merc. Co, 
“Mills...Cook & Heefner 
Davis & Holmes 
.Peterson Bros. 
Philo Kinyon 


Sumne Tr... 


fred 
raer 
Troy 
Trure 
Turin. ail 
Turkey River. 


Underwood. 

WwW. Schwaedeckes 
Union : ‘orrest Barnes 
Unionville R. S. Phillips 
Urbana 4 Ross E. Cook 
by 


Vail.Monaghan-Sheridan Co. 
eis J. E. Lynn 
Horn..... H. K. Wieditz 
Fisher & Son 

OF boeecceree W. F. Blair 

Victor Clothing Co, 

.. Kehr Bros 

Reichert 
Hurley 
Heiden 
*r Meyer 
Graves 
Miller 
Bros. 


J. M 
ww lim C 
W adena.....c00000.A, W 
Wa seutt R. 1.Grove 
Walk« octal 
Wall I, ake......H. A 
Waliitt....... Madsen 
W ape Ho... W apello lo. Co. 
Washburn...........Wm Dirkes 
Washingtor vood & Son 
Washta Carlton 
Waterloo... Bass 
Waterloo Store 
Waterville Hagen 
Waukon.An - rson Shoe Co. 
Waverly T.. Grassfield 
Wayland... Ww nger Clo. Co 
Webb. ..W. W. Munson 
Webster C.A. E, Rasmussen 
Weldon Hockwood & Co 
Wellsburg Haack Bros. 
Wellman. week, F, Weih 
Wiltor Thorton & Coffey 
Wesley A. L. Kleinpeter 
West Bend.Jansen & Bolstad 
West Branch.Hans Johnson 
West Branch.......H. Johnson 
Westgate... Theo. Stahl 
W.. Liberty.M. & S. Sh. St. 
West Point , nemanienl 
W. P. Farm. Ship. Assn. 
West Union.Schatz & Sehatz 
What. Cheet...... 
uuuLambert & Kommelter 
Wheatland..Lohmann & Co. 
Whittemore......H. W. Geelan 
Whitten L. L. Hauser 
Whittier.Charles E. Hodgin 
Williams...........Johnson Bros. 
Williamsburg. Durr Bros. 
Wilton Jct E. B. Miller 
Winfield.....Winfield Clo. Co. 
Winterset... Aikins & Hardy 
Winthrop... Gaffney & Son 
Woden. J. Baack & Son 
Woodbine. Sic he ‘Is Dp. St. Co. 
Woodburn.W. E. Allen & Co 
Woodward.D. C. Bligh & Co. 
Worthington.......Tobin & Co 
Wright Chas. Witt & Son 
Wyominzg.....Roush & Yetter 
Yale....A. L. Wiedman & Sons 
Zearing........9mith Mere. Co, 
Zwingle.McCarthy & Kieffer 



























Service Bureau 


* The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new = 
renewal—for three years or more, Al! inquiries to 
this department sre answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


The Value of a Receipt 


A man came into our office recently 
for some assistance. We asked him 
what his trouble was. Here’s his 
story : 

Some time ago he wanted to borrow 
some money. He went to a loan firm 
and they were willing to loan. A note 
was needed so he made it out without 
investigating. They gave the farmer 
half of the money the note called for, 
saying the balance would be paid as 
soon as the farmer’s financial standing 
was investigated. But nothing was 
mentioned either on the note or ina 
receipt concerning the fact that only 
half of the face of the note had been 
paid. 

The farmer had a streak of luck and 
didn’t need the balance of the loan. 
‘He visited the firm and they accepted 
the payments but advised they couldn't 
return the note just then as it had 
been used for security elsewhere. 
Well, the firm went broke and now 
the farmer is being sued for the face 
of the note by the bank holding it. 
They injgnd to collect the full value of 
the note and the farmer has no proof 
that he only received half of the con- 
tracted amount, or that he ‘paid up for 
the money he received. The bank says 
to the farmer, “Show. us evidence you 
didn’t get the money, or that you paid; 
we loaned the firm the full amount on 
the note and we want our money.” 

Just another example of haste mak- 
ing waste. The farmer owes it to him- 
self to keep books, get receipts and 
play safe. It taught this farmer a les- 
son, but he admits it was expensive. 
How about your accounts? ° 

















Zero in Investment 


A Service Bureau member who 
wants to be known as “Iowa reader” 
asks us for information about the Sir 
Francis Drake estate and wonders if it 
would be a safe investment. 

We have written a,couple dozen col- 
umns about this fake in the past few 
years, but are willing to repeat all we 
have said if it will save one member 
money. This estate is about as uncer- 
tain from the investment standpoint 
as the life of a president of a Central 
American republic, which we under- 
stand is next to the zero mark. 

There has been a lot of noise in 
Iowa about the coming millions left to 
the heirs of Sir Francis Drake. We 
have been told regularly for the past 
three years that “next month” proof 
will be coming over which will make 
millionaires out of a lot of folks here- 
abouts. Thus far they are all working 
for a living and no jewels or treasure 
have left the castles of Sir Francis. 

As stated before, we are advised by 
the official of the British government, 
having charge of ancient estates, that 
there is NO such estate. The records 
show that the chief promoter for this 
“estate” is an attorney from Chicago 
who has been barred from practicing 
law in Illinois, so he moved to Eng- 
land on funds collected from folks who 
wanted to share in the millions. 

If any one offers you interest in 
this estate at any price it would be 
too much. Keep your money and start 
a@ savings account for your heirs and 
if you leave the money in trust long 
enough you will have a million of your 
own. 





Fremont County Catches 
Them 


One hundred dollars in cash was 
paid by the Fremont county Farm Bu- 
reau recently for the capture and con- 
viction of three brothers who had been 
stealing chickens. The sheriff and 















Important 
Belle City New 
Racine Features 
Two Feeder Gover- 
nors for both volume 
and speed which 
positively prevents 
choking of the feeder 
and slugging of the 
separator. 

Beater dids separa- 
tion, spreads the 
Straw across the 
straw racks, evenly 
distributed. 

Four section straw 
rack gives 4 more 
agitation of the straw 
than most separators. 
Long grate surface 
separates larger per- 
centage of grain at 
the cylinder. 


















Racine 


The THRESHER for Your FORDSON > 


Profits from Fordson farming can be 
considerably increased by threshing 
your own grain with a Belle City New 
Racine separator. 


Built to operate most efficiently with 
the Fordson, the Belle City New Racine 
allows you to thresh all small grains, 
alfalfa, clover, beans or peanuts at just 
the right time to secure the greatest 
revenue from them. 


Many owners have paid for their Belle 
City New Racine separators on the 
savings of a single season. 


Sold énly throughFord dealers. Write 
for illustrated catalog and informa- 
tion on our deferred purchase plan. 


Belle City Manufacturing Company 


Write Dept. DT-5 


Wisconsin 








two deputies received the reward. The * 


prison after confessing their crimes. 

This is the first report the Service 
Bureau has received of the activities 
of a Farm Bureau protective associa- 
tion helping rid the community of 
thieves. There are many counties in 
the state which provide protection 
and indications are that thieves dodge 
the protected counties. 

However, in Cherokee county re- 
cently, several sets of farm harness, 
saddles and other equipment were 
stolen. The Farm Bureau immediate- 
ly posted the $100 reward and one of 
the farmers added $25 additional for 





the recovery of his property. 
Page county reports that $800 has 








been raised to protect its farmer mem- 
men were sentenced to two years in | bers 
raised by 
$2 each and has easily provided for a 
sum that makes it worth while for of- 
ficers to get busy. 
county reports a dropping off of the 
amount of thievery since the associa- 
tion has started its campaign. 
Pottawattamie county resorted to 
the radio to capture some thieves. As 
soon as the theft was noted the news 
was broadcast from a nearby station 
and the thieves were soon captured. 
Wallaces’ Farmer would like to hear 
from counties where associations are 
operating for protection against rural 
thievery. 
where the Farm Bureau or other meth- 


Thanks, 


thievery. This money is | write us. 


assessing the 400 members 


Incidentally, Page 


for our members. 
Last summer we advised 
hundred’ Service 


the pleasure of helping you. 
where you want to go and wé 





If you know of a good case 
to see en route. 





od of local protection has functié 


Bureau meme 
along this line and hope we may 


you the best roads and what # 





































Service Bureau members who @ 
template a motor trip this sum 
and are not exactly sure which ¥ 
they want to go can secure inform 
tion from us free of charge. We a 
a number of automobile maps sal 
files, covering the entire United® 
and will be glad to look up any i we 
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~ SUGAR 


= Onnves 
_ cove 


Your Wheat— 
Their Sugar 


When you buy Great 
Western Sugar you not 
only get a sugar of proved 
quality for jelly making, 
but you also are helping 
to strengthen an important 
American farming indus- 
try. The beet grower shares 
in the proceeds from the 
sugar you buy. 


\\ lied tdaddl cite 


Use this sugar—the beet 
grower buys the flour 
made from your wheat. 
He puts his acreage in 
sugar beets, and so does 
not compete with you who 
must depend on grain 


crops. He helps to make 
you prosper—help him 
prosper. 


Farm housewives are 
among those millions who 
would not go back to any 
other sugar for jelly mak- 
ing, canning.and preserv- 
ing, once they have tried 
Great Western: We invite 
you to judge for yourself, 
as they have... the proof 
can be right in your own 
kitchen. 














“Lam very glad to testify 
to the merits of pure beet 
sugar in the making of 
jellies and preserves. I 
have no difficulty what- 
ever in using it for that 
or any other household 
use.”’— Miss Eleanor C, 
Bryson, Minot, N. D. 





“Some of the best jellies 
Il ever made were with 
Great Western Sugar.’’ — 
Mrs. A. M. Davis, Hutch- 


inson, Kansas. 








Mulberry "Jelly 


For a very crimson jelly 
use hard, immature berries, 
one and one-half pints of 
cold water to two and one- 
half quarts of berries. Sim- 
mer until almost soft, then 
add one and one-half pints 
more water. Simmer half 
an hour longer, strain 
through the jelly bag and 
make into jelly as directed, 
using an equal proportion 
of Great Western Sugar 
and mulberry juice. 
(See free offer of recipe 
book below) 


—————— 





Great Western 
is sold 
wherever you go! 































































































ey Are Concerned Wi 


Your Jellies 


—and the kind of sugar you buy 


GS IT IS almost as if you were neigh- factor, the sale price of the sugar. That is, 
bors across the road—you who he shares with the company in the sugar 
, Aah ; roceeds. 
depend on grains and those thou- P 
sands of farmers who depend on 
sugar beets. 


Naturally he realizes more on sugar sold 
in nearby states. The relatively low freight 
cost to nearby points leaves greater net 
proceeds than when the sugar must be 
shipped into far away markets. It is for 
that reason that every pound of Great 
Western Sugar you buy makes his crop 
moré valuable ... adds to his prosperity. 


And You Get Full Sugar Value 


You aid him, and at the same time pay no 
more (sometimes less) for Great Western 
Sugar. 

The swing is on to Great Western Sugar 
as never before. Millions of housewives 


You Can Aid in Their Prosperity have proved it in jelly making and preserv- 
ing. It is a high quality jelly making sugar. 


They aren’t far away... right within your 
own state, or close by in a neighboring state. 


You have much in common. 


The same warm sunshine and moisture 
that nourish and ripen your wheat put 
sugar into the beet. 


The same high standards of manufacture 
that make the finest flour from your 
wheat make the finest sugar from their beets. 
American-made sugar has no superior! 


The beet grower receives an initial pay- 
ment ... a minimum guarantee ...on  Yourgrocerhasit. Ask him for it by name. 
contract. But influencing the total payment He can supply you either inthe 100-pound 
to the farmer for his beet crop is another _ bag, or in smaller quantities. 


If you have never tried Great Western Sugar, give 
it your most exacting tests this summer. We 
guarantee absolute satisfaction. You be the judge! 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


SUGAR BUILDING 








Apple Jelly 
Select tart apples and fol- 
low general directions, 
given in recipe book offered 
below. Apples may be made 
the base for many delightful 
jellies: Apple-quince, using 
equal parts of apples and 
quinces; apple-cranberry, 
using one\ pint of cranber- 
ries to four quarts of apples; 
apple-plum, by using equal 
parts of apples and plums; 
apple-mint, by using one 
pint of minced mint (stems 
and leaves) to four quarts 
of apples. 


(See free offer of recipe 
book below) 








Grape Jelly 
This may be made from 
either ripe or green grapes 
—any kind. ‘Very green. 
grapes give jelly a pale 
color. Those which are 
tinged with red, a deep pink 
and ripe grapes make jelly 
of purple color. In no case 
must the grapes be over- 
ripe. If very green grapes 
are used, or green wild 
grapes, the amount of Great 
Western Sugar should be 
increased. For one pint of 
juice use one pint of sugar; 
otherwise the procedure is 
as in the general directions 
(in the free recipe book 
offered below). 








“I have used Great West- 
ern in cannii g, preserv- 
ing and jelly t.uaking, and 
am much pleased with it 
in every way.’’—Mrs. C. 
M. Madden, Effingham, f 


Kansas. 








— 


Gooseberry Jelly 


Follow the general direc- 
tions (in recipe book offered 
below) using no water as 
the fruit is so juicy. Com- 
bine with an equal propor- 
tion of currants, or rasp- 
berries, as desired. 


(See free offer of recipe 
book below) 











What a valuable Free Book this is 


The jelly making instructions and recipes on this 

page are only a small part of the contents of the 

Sugar Bowl recipe book on “Jelly Making, 

Canning and Preserving,” by Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen. 
Send today for your copy. 











“I was most glad to use 
Great Western Sugar in 
jelly making . . my jelly 
was wonderful.” —Mrs. 
A.P. Foster, Maize, Kans. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT. 








Maytime / 
F ALL the months in the year, May 

is easily my favorite. May with 

its blue skies—a cleaner, brighter blue 
than at any other time—and with soft, 
white billowy clouds;-its bird songs, 
soft breezes, and flower-decked fields. 


It is lilac time, apple blossom time 
and tulip time. And the time when 
severy roadside hawthorn and wild 
crab is bursting with exotic bloom; 


when young corn is shooting and when 
it feels so good to just be outside and 
wander about seeing and feeling every- 
thing alive in Nature. 

Those who have never lived on a 
farm in Maytime have missed many of 
the joys of the season, surely. There’s 
the hustle and bustle in early morning 
as the workers get off to the fields, 
full of the energy that a May morning 
seems to impart. And farm house- 
wives, tho they haven't time to go 
a-gathering May-dew or May flowers 
in the early morning, still find looking 
upon them inspirational and satisfy- 
ing as they go about the jobs of car- 
ing for ‘baby chicks and getting the 
morning’s work done up. 

I suppose it would be too much of a 
good thing, as we say, but I’ve often 
wished that May might be at least two 
months long. June comes s0 soon, 
with its. hot days, and tho June brings 
lovely garden flowers, still it seems 
that the early flowers of May are love- 


lier still and far too fleeting. Just 
about the middle of May the apple 
blossoms and flowering currants 


should be out in all their loveliness. I 
can not think of one without the other, 
perhaps because they were associated 
together in my early school days in 
country school. I can see them yet, 
the two fruit jars on the teacher's 
desk, one filled with apple blossoms 
fronr across the road and the other 
filled with a tight bouquet of the yel- 
low and very fragrant currant from 
the back yard at home. 

Flowering currant is found in many 
country dooryards, and it is something 
of a pest because of its habits of wan- 
dering all over where it isn’t wanted. 
For eleven months of the year it is a 
plain and sort of straggly bush, but it 
is forgiven all this when in Maytime 
it wafts its peculiarly sweet and spicy 
fragrance far and wide, scenting the 
whole atmosphere. 

May, some one has said, is the 
month of ecstasies, and that, it would 
seem, is a perfect description. The 
birds are moved by this spirit of hap- 
py surprise to sing early and late. The 
brown thrasher perched on the most 
tiptop branch, goes from one gay trfll- 
ing tune to another in rapid succes- 
sion, and the cardinal and meadow 
lark express their feelings in notes of 
ecstasy. 

It is the time of year when optimism 
is running high in all of us—or should 
be. With so much loveliness all about 
it is easy to believe that “all’s well, 
God’s right with the world.” Like the 
lines of verse from Emily Dickinson, 
whom, it seems, I never tire of quot- 
ing, life seems “all spring.” 


“The sun just touched the morning; 
The morning, happy thing, 

Supposed that he had come to dwell, 
And life would be all Spring.” 


Rooms Boys Like 


OYS like to have a good-looking 
and comfortable room. Because 
s¥n scorns frills and daintiness, many 
mothers make the mistake of thinking 
that anything is good enough for the 
boy’s room. 
Most boys like plain, strong, painted 
furniture. Almost any home holds 
substantial pieces of furniture that can 


be unified by suitable paint into highly 
satisfactory furnishings for the boy’s 
room. 

Boys do not take kindly to curtains. 
They like the windows open, plenty of 
light and sunshine; mother knows too 
well that the boy’s window shades are 
usually rolled crookedly and high and 
the draperies twisted out of the way 
behind the radiator or bureau; cur- 
tains to him have one use—a means 
of acquiring privacy when privacy is 
expedient. Boys usually like having 
just one set of curtains of rather 
heavy and light-proof material such as 
denim attached to a stout wood pole 
by means of easy-running brass rings; 
such curtains are readily pushed out 
of the way when not needed and just 
as readily pulled across the window 
when desired. 

Boys invariably vote for a bedspread 
and bureau covers that “don’t show 
dirt,” yet they will just as invariably 
choose a pretty one if given an oppor- 
tunity. Denim like the curtains is a 
good choice; it can be found in pretty 
shades and colors in plain or figured 
designs. The kind of bedspread, you 
know, where.a fellow can sprawl com- 
fortably with a book or the pup can 
take a nap without its being in the na- 
ture of a calamity! 

Boys prefer blankets as bed covers 
and plenty of them. With a plain bed- 
spread, good springs and mattress, 


army blankets and a sensible spread, 
most boys enjoy making their own 
bed, barracks fashion. 

Strong, comfortable chairs—no 
“crips”’ or wobbly little rockers! No 
“knick-knacks” cluttering ’round be- 
cause they-are supposed to be pretty. 
A plain wall will eventually be hung 
with gay pictures and posters. 

A boy appreciates a good mirror as 
much as his sister does. Boys have 
neckwear to adjust and shaving to 
contemplate and other sartorial inter- 
ests. And, don’t smile skeptically, 
mother, boys like a place for things— 
a closet or wardrobe with plenty of 
hangers, drawers and shelves and a 
roomy table or desk. Boys always 
have a lot of things to “keep.” True, 
he may have a collection of bird’s eggs 
in the drawer that you think suited to 
neckties, but he appreciates the draw- 
ev none the less. 

Boys like to have a place—drawer, 
cupboard or desk—that can be “locked 
up.” It gives a feeling of security and 
maturity and well-being; a_ place 
where he can keep his private ac- 
counts and the things that he deeply 
desires to show to the world and yet 
temporarily lacks the courage to dis- 


play. 
We all want the boys to stay at 
home. We can at least make them 


feel contented by giving them the sort 
of room they like. 








| THE GARDEN CLUB 
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NARDEN club members will please 
NJ note this list of exchanges: Mrs. 
William N. Irwin, of 3201 Lake Point 
Drive, Sioux City, Iowa, will exchange 
shasta daisy for phlox; Mrs. Otto Coy- 
er, of Fairview, 3S. D., will exchange 
pink roses for yellow roses (she says 
her pink rose is double and would like 
to have a yellow double rose in ex- 
change); Mrs. L. Lager, of Clyde, Mo., 
will exchange regal lilies for colum- 
bine or delphiniums; Mrs. Mary Van 
Hausen, of Shell Rock, Iowa, will ex- 
change phlox and coleus for roses or 
wisteria; Mrs. I. W. Campbell, of Wi- 
ota, lowa, Route 2, will exchange ber- 
gamot roots for ivy; Mrs. F. L. Miller, 


of Beaman, Iowa, will exchange peren- 
nial double buttercups for hardy lil- 
ies; Mrs. Theo. Bell, of Mt. Union, 
Iowa, will exchange snowberry bush, 
alspice shrubs, house vine or poly- 
gonum suavis for large flowering car: 
nations, tuberous begonias and fancy 
leaved caladium, also white and yellow 
oleander. Mrs. H. G. Harman, of 
Hampton, Iowa, will exchange gladio- 
lus or iris for phlox or hardy lilies or 
delphinium; Mrs. Jos. L. Cloquette, of 
Salix, lowa, Route 1, will exchange 
flower seeds for pink peonies, hardy 
lilies,, flowering almond, pink roses, 
bleeding hearts and tulips; Mrs. Han 
C. Kray, of Vinton, Iowa, Route 4, will 
exchange pink amaryllis for any other 




















shown in the picture, 


delightful out here. 





A living-porch instead of a living-room is a pleasant place and one 
to be enjoyed from May to November. 
it opens to admit full sunshine and an outlook onto a beautiful yard of 
shrubbery and flowers and green grass, as does the farm living-porch 
Shades of woven grass may be pulled down in hot 
Bummer to shade the porch, but as soon as the sun is down it is cool and 
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It is particularly enjoyable when 











color amaryllis; Mrs. J. Emmet Le 
of 501 N. Division street, Creg 
Iowa, will exchange roses for tulips op 
red peonies or purple lilac; Mrs, 4, ¥ 
Coffin, of Bradgate, Iowa, wil] er 
change iris, lemon and day lilies; Mpg 
R. E. Fox, of Chapin, IIl., will exchangg! 
clematis, or golden glow for any ¢olgp! 
weigela; Mrs. Axel P. Christensen, of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, Route 2, Box 
will exchange peonies for phlox or irigy 
Mrs. Ollie Ogan, of Knoxville, lowa, 
Route 7, will exchange white lilac, eg. 
mos, violet, hardy lilies, zinnia Plants, 
for gladiolus, dahlia, or pansy plants; 
Mrs. J. W. Bailey, of Coal Valley, th, 
would like to exchange  coreopsig 
roots, flowering almond, and red roges 
for sweet williams, hardy phlox, hardy 
chrysanthemums or Japanese iris; 
Mrs. Nick Schroeder, of Persia, Iowa, 
will exchange geraniums or red roges 
for lilies of the valley or hardy hydrap 
gea or hardy ferns; Mrs. Charles 
Lamb, of Stuart, Iowa, will exchangg! 
gladiolus bulbs, iris, delphinium seed, 
for ‘roses or phlox. She states that 
she has a hardy red lily blooming fg 
July which she will exchange for 4 
hardy white lily blooming in June 
(probably the Madonna lily), and says 
that her lily is not a tiger lily. Mrs, 
Guy French, of Faulkner, Iowa, will 
exchange lily of the valley, iris, peony, 
ferns, tiger lily, spirea, wood ferns, fo 
hydrangea, misteria, clematis (purple), 
red amaryllis, or red peony; Mr 
Chas. Colburn, of Beason, III. will e 
change gladiolus for hardy lilies; Mmm 
Bess Israel, of Stockport, Iowa, will e 
change iris for hardy phlox or “old 
hen and chickens”; Mrs. F. O. Tolank 
er, of Waterville, Iowa, will exchange 
named dahlias, amaryllis, rubbep 
plants, iris, peonies, perennials, shrub 
for clematis Jackamanni and Mmé 
Villard; Mrs. C. L. Kingsbury, ¢ 
Kasson, Minn., Route 2, Box 52, wil 
exchange a few pink ivy geraniums f 
snowballs; can also spare a red am 
ryllis; Mrs. Joe Lampert, of Remse 
lowa, will exchange pink peonies f 
other colors; Miss M. Muebisch, @ 
Strawberry Point, lowa, Route 3, will 
exchange shasta daisies and snow be 
ries for spirea or maroon-red Jw 
rose; Mrs. Elza K. Jones, of Memph 
Mo., will exchange purple lilies (pm 
ably Funkia), red and pink roses 
plants for red-twigged dogwood, § 
rea, snowballs, or pink and _ whit 
peonies. 












































































Garden Club Notes 


LL flower planting space show 

be dug and raked and planted 
month if possible. Sow sweet willial 
Canterbury bells and all other bie 
and perennials for bloom 2 

Remcve some of the youl 
shoots from perennial phlox @ 
Shasta daisies, and also make @ 
clumps with small pieces in order? 
have good trusses of flowers. Pine 
back some of the side shoots of Mie 
aelmas daisies so that better shap 
clumps will be formed. 

Encourage the perennials by cu 
ration and watering if the seasoa 
dry. According to many flower 
thorities, all hardy plants should 
transplanted by the middle of 
month. I’m sure, however, that 0 
garden club members have had 
cess with transplanting well-es! 
lished roots any time during the # 
mer. In justice to the plant 
moved, however, it is better if @ 
transplanting can be done before ™ 
sun gets too hot. ys 

Water the iris rather freely dum 
the blooming season, if at all posem® 
They will reward you with more © 
tiful blossoms. 

In your planting this month, be: 
to include some plants of the J 





nials 
year. 
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particularly very late into the fall. 


Many of our Garden Club members 
are busy people and want flowers that 
are profuse bloomers, yet demand lit- 
tle attention. Fortunately their wants 
can be supplied in gaillardias, calliop- 
sis, California poppies, cosmos, calen- 
dula, marigolds, nasturtiums, petunias 
and zinnias. 

For the benefit of those who have 
had trouble sending flowers thru the 
Garden Club exchange, we will say 
again that there is no ban on sending 
plants or shrubs or roots within the 
state. Interstate exchanges, however, 
require an examination and a nursery- 
man's certificate that they are free 
from disease. 


. nemone or wildflower. They are. 
-yapid growers and profuse bloomers, 


i HEN taking an automobile trip 
or when under any circum- 
stances we are “living in a suitcase” 
for a week or more, it is very discour- 
aging to find our extra frocks and at- 
cessories hopelessly crushed and 
crumpled from much handling. 

One excellent way to prevent this 
is to have several large pieces of card- 
board such as can be cut from box 
covers. Over each one slip a snug 
cover of cheesecloth. Fold the frock 
or other garment and arrange it care- 
fully on the cardboard, pinning and 
tying it securely in place. It can then 
be taken out and returned to the suit- 
case daily without crushing or wrin- 
kling it. If very thin foundation is 
chosen these holders add little to the 





luggage. 














Our Fashion Department 



















































































SOPHISTICATED SIMPLICITY 
Design No. 2707-—A frock as simple as 
can be, with a smart nipped-in waist and 
flaring jy mline, so fashionable this sea- 
son 
Show ethy 


bade 
eer has been cut out. Just four seams 
9 stitch—sleeves and edge of skirt bound 
74nd collar and tie that cut in one, at- 


tached, jt’ 


. s really amazing, that it’s pos- 
ee to 1s eally am ig, tl i I 


ke this smart dress in an hour. 


9% > : - : 
op yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
An-1 


6 e battern cuts in sizes 16 and 18 years, 
m9, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 


It 
Whit 


oh de Chine in rose shades, with collar 
tie of navy blue flat crepe, combined 





Made in an hour! The small figures 
how your material appears 


mn ‘neh contrasting, or, if made of one 
cereal, 2% yards of 40-inch material is 
ficient for the 36-inch bust measure. 


ig made of bois de rose jersey, with 
© Rayon polkadots, and bound with 






with plaided taffeta, pink Shantung, crepe 
silk in futuristic pattern. Palmetto green 
kasha, tapestry tweed and black taffeta, 
softened with a band of net at hemline 
and soft white collar and tie, are the 
newest, smartest ideas for general wear. 
Complete instructions are furnished with 
pattern. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A _ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
1c or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two weeks for 





the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 


MALLEABLE. 


— the Beautiful All White Enamel 
range that will give long and satisfac- 
tory service because of its tight, malle- 
able construction. 4 to % less fuel. 


See itin a nearby 
, onarch store, 
or write for booklet 


2945 Lake Street 










% 


Se Dale WaAn 

















78 styles and sizes, some selling as low as $5. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY 


Also Makers of MONARCH Electric, and PARAMOUNT Gas Ranges - 

























The Barton Salt Company 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
“The Salt Cellar of America’’ 


TRIPLE B 


ALL-PURPOSE SALT 


m’s Farm Profit Book Contains 
al Farm Profit-making Facts. At 
dealer’s or write us. 


(QQzpure 


Triple ““B”’ All-Pu 








cooking or table use. 
benny out the full fla- 
vor in 


food and meats. 
In convenient 25 and 60 
Ib. sacks. This Salt can 
used for any farm 
omy There is a 
arton dealer near you. 


















a ~ a 
bill. Every home needs it. Two t: 
rilwindises and tion. “Write for 





ill All Flies! 


THEY 
. Iceless Refrigerator laced anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts 
chedp, Lasts all 


Pl 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. Kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- FT ek RR son. i 
ae, Sa _ set ry fe Say > ay V Zep . 
excavation. Easily and quickly f CF 7 
‘nets led. Costs less than a season’s f aX ASa A 


ie, a 
cS SUA WW 
_ 





i free folder. Agents Wanted. 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
602N. 7th St., Washington, lows HAROLD SOMERS Brooklya 





(~ Fy TW 
Pemecrens [——— Tone 

















































Beaver Dam, Wis, % 


Write for FREE BOOK 


that tells how this guaranteed “SuccEssFUL” 

Refrigerator keeps all food fresh, pure. Cold in 

summer. Can't freeze in winter. First cost is 

only cost. ‘‘SuccessFUL"’ Neeps No Ice, no 

electricity, no chemicals. Send postal to 

J. S. GILCREST, Pres., Des Moines incubator Co. 
307 Vine Street, Des Moines, lowa 












a | RUB-NO-MORE — 
moisture removed). Es- St 
pecially suitable for “i 
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| that none is spilled on the seat.) Then ’ 
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\ Health Answers 
to Mothers on Farms 


[By a Graduate Nurse} 


On keeping outdoor toilets and drains 
- odorless and free from typhoid menace 


LMOST every day Mothers on 

A farms write to Health Authorities 

asking this question, ‘“‘What should 

be done to make an outside toilet odorless 

and keep my family safe from typhoid 
fever?” 


There are many ways to answer this 
question. Toilets and septic tanks 
should be located so that surface drainage 
cannot contaminate drinking water. Cer- 

+ tain kinds of privy are more sanitary than 
others. (For detailed plans write to U.S. 


Dept. of Ag.) 


But there is one simple rule of precau- 
tion that I always recommend—in all 
cases. It is simple and effective. You 
can start tomorrow—no matter what 
kind of toilet or septic tank you may have. 
No single thing will do more to keep 


_ your family safe. Most mothers do it for 


their own peace of mind. 


Just empty two cans of good Lewis’ 
Lye down the vault twice a week. (See 


let the privy air out thoroughly. No 


3 other costly, or ill-smelling chemicals are 


meeded. Any good grocery store has 
Lewis’ Lye. Order a case today. Use it 
tomorrow. There’s really no excuse for 


R smelly, unsanitary conditions any longer, 


Lewis’ Lye is one of the most powerful 
germicides known. It also prevents odors. 
Toilet odors, as you know, come from 
gasses due to fermentation. The power- 
ful burning action of Lewis’ Lye stops 
fermentation. It kills germs. It de- 
stroys flies and their eggs. Ends the 
menace of these disease-carrying pests. 


Health authorities strongly urge regular 
care of outside toilets and septic tanks. 
This simple method will keep your family 
safe, 


Lewis’ Lye is the most convenient and 
cheapest all around disinfectant and 
cleanser for farm and home. It will really 
pay you to buy it by the case, 


One 15-cent can of Lewis’ Lye dis- 
solved in two gallons of boiling water 
makes a splendid disinfectant for general 
use. In hospitals we use it to keep floors 
clean and free from germs. It is equal in 
power to many preparations costing 20 
times as much. This solution is used 
daily on many poultry farms. It keeps 
the poultry houses sanitary and free from 
lice. It is used in the famous MacLean 
County System of hog sanitation. Lead- 
ing dairies use nothing else to keep separa- 
tors and utensils clean and sweet. 


LEWIS’ 


LYE 


There are more than 50 different ways 
to save money and protect health with 
Lewis’ Lye. They are described in an 
interesting FREE booklet ‘THE TRUTH 
ABOUT A LYE.” May I send youa 
copy? Use the handy coupon, or send a 
postcard today. Dept. 9-E PENNSYL- 
VANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 


Penna. Salt Mfg. Co., Dept.9-E 


No obligations, 
nothing to pay 
now, or later. 


Mailed postpaid. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send your FREE book ‘‘ THE TRUTH l 
ABOUT A LYE”’ that tells new ways to use 
Lye to protect health and save work on the | 
farm and in country homes. 


Philadelphia, Pa. | 


(Attention of Graduate Nurse.) 
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SS, 
Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement {s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 4s copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- | 








are by any other paper until special written , ermission has been obtained. 


3) 





Isaac 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 23, 1925. Genesis, 26:12- 
25.) 


“And Isaac sowed in that land, and 
found in the same year an hundred- 
fold: and Jehovah blessed him. (13) 
And the man waxed great, and grew 
more and more until he became very 
great: (14) and he had possessions 
of flocks, and possessions of herds, 
and a great household: and the Philis- 
tines envied him. (15) Now all the 
wells which his father’s servants had 
digged in the days of' Abraham his 
father, the Philistines had stopped, 
and filled with earth. (16) And Abim- 
elech said unto Isaac, Go from us; for 
thou art much mightier than we. (17) 
And Isaac departed thence, and en- 
camped in the valley of Gerar, and 
dwelt there. (18) And digged 
again 
had digged in the days of Abraham his 
father; for the Philistines had stopped 
them after the death of Abraham: and 
he called their names after The names 
by which his father had called them. 
(19) And Isaac’s servants digged in 
the valley, and found there a well of 
springing water. (20) And the herds- 
men of Gerar strove with Isaac’s herds- 
men, saying, The water and 
he called the name of the well Esek, 
because they contended with him. (21) 
And they digged another well, and 
they strove for that also: and he 
called the name of it Sitnah. (22) 
And he removed from thence, and 
digged another well; and for that they 
strove not: and he called the name of 
it Rehoboth; and he said, For now 
Jehovah hath made room for us, and 
we shall be fruitful in the land. (23 
And he went up from thence to Beer- 
sheba. (24) And Jehovah appeared 
unto him the same night, and said, I 
am the God of Abraham thy father: 
fear not, for [I am with thee, and will 
bless thee, and multiply thy seed for 
my servant Abraham’s sake. (25) 
And he builded an altar there, and 
called upon the name of Jehovah and 
pitched his tent there: and there 
Isaac’s servants digged a well.” 


Isaac 


is ours: 


There are three great names in the 
early history of Israel—-Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Of the three Abra- 
ham is by all odds the strongest char- 
acter; one of the strongest characters 
that any age has produced. He was in 
the very highest and best sense a gen- 
tleman, dignified, courteous, politic. 
He was a man of wonderful business 
capacity, knew how to handle men 
from a king to a slave. His character 
stands out boldest in the record be- 
cause it was an unusual one in any 
day by reason of the close and loving 
friendship between him and _ his 
Maker, most astonishing in a man who 
had once been idolater, or at least bee 
longer to an idolatrous family (Joshua, 
24:14-15). 

Of the character of Jacob we shall 
have occasion to speak in a subse- 
quent lesson. Suffice it to say that, 
while the breeding in the tribe was 
very close, there was a marked de- 
generacy in Jaeob, harking back to 
some scrub blood, which must have 
come in thru his grandmother, the 
wife of Bethuel. He and his uncle 
Laban were evidently chips off the 
same block. 

Isaac is the weaker character of the 
three, which might be expected of the 
son of an old man and an old woman. 
He was evidently his last son, for the 
idea that Abraham married Keturah 
and had six sons long after the birth 


| taken.” 


the wells of water, which they . 





of Isaac will not stand examination 
for five minutes. The mistake grows 
out of the rendering of a word in 
chapter 25:1, translated, “took another 
wife,” which evidently should be “had 
The original word can be 
translated either way, owing. to the 
paucity of the Hebrew language in 
moods and tenses. These six sons he 
evidently had sent off to a far digs- 
tant country, giving them their share 
of the estate, before the marriage of 
Isaac. Hence his servant could say to 
Laban that Isaac was now the sole 
heir of all that he had, which would 
not be true if the division had not 
taken place before the marriage of 
Isaac, 

Isaac would naturally be the moth-° 
er’s son and the old man’s darling, 
shielded from every wind that blew. 
He was a rich man’s son, and while 
he .manifested considerable business 
ability, he was never a bold, aggres- 
sive character, such as his father, and 
the best thing he could do was to do 
as his father did, go down into Egypt. 
When famine cayge upon the land and 
became short, he started, ag 
Abraham did. He was not permitted 
to go farther than the land of the 
Philistines. Egypt was no place fora 
man of Isaac’s character. 

Isaac had every reason to believe 
that his residence in the land of the 
Philistines would be acceptable; for , 
Abraham and Abimelech the First had 
made a solemn covenant and ratified 
it by oath; for the Philistines and all 
idolatrous nations were usually such 
professional falsifiers that nothing but 
an oath could be expected to. bind 
them. (See the account of it in Gen- 
esis, 21:22-34.) . Notice that Abraham 
called Abimelech to account for the 
well of water which his servants had 
stolen, and Abimelech professed ignar- 
ance, of course. 

Isaac appears to have imitated his 
father even in fibbing about his good- 
looking wife, and excuses himself on 
the ground of fear of personal vio- 
lence to himself, and even death. So 
potent, however, was the influence of 
the memory of Abraham and such was 
the impression among the Philistines 
of the strength of the tribe, that Isaac 
was for a while allowed to dwell 
peaceably among them. Instead of de- 
pending solely upon stock raising or 
ranching for a living he became a 
farmer, and the first year had what 
we call a “bumper” crop, which he at- 
tributed, and more wisely than some 
modern farmers do, to the blessing of 
Jehovah upon him. Farming must 
have been very profitable in those 
days, for we read, “And the man 
waxed great, and grew more and more 
until he became very great,” with 
large flocks and herds, and provoked 
the envy of the less thrifty Philistines. 
There is a great deal of human nature 
in this; for is it not a fact today that 
the first-class farmer generally  pro- 
vokes the envy of those who are less 
thrifty and do not thoroly understand 
the business? 

Abimelech, who was without much 
doubt the son of Abimelech the First, 
took the matter up with Isaac and po 
litely invited him to leave, assigt- 
ing as a reason that Isaac was much 
the mightier of the two. Isaac would 
take this flattery for what it was 
worth; but he evidently gave up his 
farming and went back to ranching, 
and pitched his tent in the valley of 
Gerar. He then began to open UD 
the wells which his father had digged 
many years before, and which the 
Philistines had filled up, doubtless be 
cause they did not need these wells 
and felt that their existence might eh — 
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a 
tice the ranchmen from the drier lands 
to camp down among them and give 
them trouble. So we read that Isaac 
opened up these wells and, according 
to his method of doing as his father 
did, he gave them the same names 
that his father had given them. These 
not being sufficient, Isaac dug another 
well, and found a living spring in it. 
The herdsmen of Gerar, for the Philis- 
tines evidently carried on farming and 
ranching together, fought with the Is- 
raelitish herdsmen, claiming that the 
water was theirs. 

The ordinary reader in a humid 
country can scarcely realize the im- 
mense value that was put upon a well 
in that country, nor the cost of digging 
them. There can be no _ ranching 
without water. Water was essential to 
the very existence of the patriarchs. 
The one thing that led Lot to select 
the Jordan valley was its running 
streams. The work of digging a well 
was not a job for an ordinary man, 
but only for the very wealthy. It was 
so recognized long afterwards. We 
read in Numbers, 21:17-18: 


“Then sang Israel this song¢ 

Spring up, O well; sing ye unto it: 

The well, which the princes digged, 

Which the nobles of the people delved, 

With the sceptre, and with their 
staves.” 


So Isaac calls the well Esek. He 
then proceeds to dig another well, and 
calls it Sitnah; and they strove for 
that also. Then he changes encamp- 
ments and dug still another well; and 
because there was no contention about 
that he called it Rehoboth (broad 
places or room), and regarded it as a 
token of the especial favor of the 
Lord: “For now Jehovah hath made 
room for us, and we shall be fruitful 
in the land.” Evidently the trouble 
was not over, for after settling down 
and concluding that the place was 
permanent we find that once more, 
without any reason being given, he 
‘went up from thence to Beer-sheba. 
Something unlooked for had evidently 
happened, which not only made him 
break up his encampment, but filled 
him with apprehension if not with 
alarm. In his evidently deep discour- 
agement the Lord appeared unto him 


.and renewed the promise, “I ath the 


God of Abraham thy father: fear not, 
for I am with thee, and will bless 
thee, and multiply thy seed for my 
servant Abraham's sake.” There we 
find that he builded an altar, the only 
one of which we have any record of 
Isaac building, and he called upon the 
hame of the Lord and pitched his tent 
there, made it his permanent habita- 
tion and went on digging wells. 

We can understand the lesson more 
clearly if we note what follows. We 
find that Abimelech, who was no doubt 
&@ young man, together with his friend, 
probably as bridegroom, and the cap- 
tain of his rhost, made a call upon 
Isaac; and here Isaac shows the only 
spirit of resentment that is recorded 
in his entire life: “Wherefore are ye 
come unto me, seeing ye Nate me, and 
have sent me away from you?” The 
Philistines then proposed that he 
should make a covenant not to hurt 
them, claiming that they had done 
nothing but good to Isaac and had sent 
him away in peace and regarded him 
as the blessed of Jehovah. This must 
have amused Isaac greatly. They first 
fave him to understand he had better 
leave. They had broken the covenant 
Made with Abraham, which specific- 
ally bound posterity. Then they would 
not let him have the wells which he 
aug and his father dug, and then 
claimed credit for sending him away 
In peace! 

It was no doubt regarded as an 
omen of the further blessing of Jeho- 
vah when on the very day after the 
Making of the covenant his servants 
came to him with the glad news that 
they had dug another well and had 
found water. The city of Beer-sheba 
grew up around this well, which is to 
be found under the Arabic name of 
Bires Seba. It is twelve feet in diam- 











Why good haying rope 
costs you less 


When you buy haying rope, 
you pay for the actual work 
you get out of it. Thus, a low- 


priced rope, soon worn out, 
. ‘ 
an expensive. economy.” 


costs you far more in the end 
than really good, dependable 
rope—the kind that will still 
be working hard for you long 


after it has paid for itself. 


And what an added advan- 
tage it is'if you can know such 


a rope before you buy it! 


H.&A. “Blue Heart” Manila 
is just such arope. Running in 
the center between the strands 
is a thin blue thread marker 


—the “Blue Heart.” Tosee 
simply untwist the strands. 


is your assurance beforehand 
of the following facts about 


the rope: 
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What the “Blue,Heart” 
signifies 

The “Blue Heart” marker 
means that the rope is genuine 
H.&A,. “Blue Heart” Manila 
Rope, spun from high grade, 
pure, selected manila fibre by 
rope makers with over half a 
century’s accumulated experi- 
it, ence. 
It It means also that in any 
size, on any job, the rope will 
wear longer and deliver with- 
out fail the strength you have 
a right to expect. For the se- 





H.@A. “Star Brand” Binder 
Twine 


ing purposes. 





evenly spun from the best 
fibres, is of full yardage and 
has ample strength for bind- 


lected fibres of H.& A. “Blue 








H®&A “Blue Hea 





arts 


—é working of every fibre, yarn, 


rt” Manila Rope 




















































Two ropes bought at the 
same time, used just alike. 
One is ruined; the other— 
H. & A. “Blue Heart” 
Manila—is still strong. It 
pays to buy really good 
rope. 


Heart”Manila Rope are drawn 
spun, laid, and properly lubri- 
cated so as toinsurethesmooth 


and strand. 


Before you buy rope, un- 
twist the strands and look for 
the “Blue Heart”—our regis- 
tered trade mark. It assures 
you of dependable rope value 
not only on the first purchase, 
but whenever you need more 
of the same kind. 


Guarantee 
H. &A. “Blue Heart” Manila Rope is 
guaranteed to equal in yardage and 
tensile strength the specifications of 
the U. S. Government Bureau of 
Standards. 


The Hooven & Allison Company 
“Spinners of fine cordage since 1869” 
Xenia, Ohio 





For sisal rope 
For other jobs where high- 
grade sisal rope is wanted, 
use H. & A. “‘Red Heart” Sisal 
Rope—spun from selected 
sisal fibre by the same skilled 
rope makers. 











Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





Special Offer! 


This coupon with 25c will en- 
title you to our special Halter 
Lead made from H. & A. 
| “Blue Heart” Manila Rope 
It is 14 inch in diameter, 7 
feet long, and is fitted with a 
snap at one end. It is offered 
to introduce to you the great 
strength and wonderful wear- 


ing qualities of H. & A ‘Blue 
Heart” Manila Rope. 


If your dealer does not carry 
H. & A. “Blue Heart” and 
cannot supply you with this 
special Halter Lead, fill out 
the coupon and mail it to us 
with 25c, coin or stamps, and 
your dealer’s name. A Halter 
Lead will be sent you prepaid 


at once, Adérese 


i WF.5-14-26 ae 
CP ae 

a a 

The Hooven & Allison Company, Xenia, Ohio 

Enclosed is 

“Blue Heart” 

My Name ..... 


pO a 


My Dealer's Name 












25c for which please send me one H.& A. 3 
Manila Halter Lead. s 























eter and of the most massive masonry 
that exists in that part of the country, 
and bears evidence. of being as old as 
the days of Isaac. 

Isaac has been called the peace- 
maker, but he does not deserve it in 
the best sense. He was a man of 
peace because he was a timid man and 
avoided strife mainly because of this 
timidity. He was not a peacemaker 
in a true sense, that of a man who 
sees two persons at enmity, carefully 
studies the question at issue from both 
sides, and then suggests a method of 


adjustment that is just and equitable, 
and on which they can agree and be 
friends in the future. His wife, Re- 
bekah, was the more forceful charac- 
ter of the two, as will be abundantly 
confirmed by the recorded incidents of 
their history, and particularly in the 
character of both her sons, Jacob and 
Esau, neither of whom seems to have 
resembled Isaac in any particular. It 
was this lack of courage and love of 
ease and personal enjoyment that laid 
the foundation for the future troubles 





of the family. 


















Straus Quality Farms sold tn 1926 can 
be rented to us for two yeare at an an- 
nual cash rental equal to 5¢ of the pur- 
chase price, and in addition we will pay the 
eral land taxes. These choice country homes are 
offered for sale on very reasonable terms at # | 
prices representing their estimated earn 
power. Large Illustrated catalog sent on req : = 
free of cost or obligation. Write for it today. 


The Straus Brothers Company 
136 E. Wayne St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 






































Please refer to this paper when writii . 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Shade for Chickens 


Fortunate indeéd is the flock keeper 
who has an abundance of natural 

ghade. She or he often fails to realize 
how much of an advantage it is, both 
for the laying flock and the growing 
chicks. What the less fortunate 
whose shade is limited or absent do 
to overcome this handicap? 

For the coming years, grapes for ar- 
bors can be planted as well as the 
fast growing mulberry, which kas a 
place in every chicken yard. But for 
this year other provision must be 
made. Sunflowers and castor beans 
@re easily raised and give a very help- 
ful: shade. Of course, they must be 
protected from the bills and toes of 
chickens until they gain some size. A 
very satisfactory way to do this is to 
cover the row where these are planted 
with an inverted U’ string of fine mesh 
chicken fencing until the plants are 
large enough to hold their own. 

I believe sunflowers are to be pre- 

ferred to castor beans, especially if 
children are on the farm. There is 
always danger of a,child eating some 
of the poisonous beans. One of the 
ever saw 
was of morning glories. A high fence 
on the south side of the chicken yard 
that had an inside guard wire at the 
top was covered with a close mass of 
vines. This made a very effective 
shade. 

Last year I visited a Harrison coun- 
ty, Iowa, farm without shade around 
the building where a fine laying flock 
‘of Buff Orpingtons were doing their 
duty to their owner and 700 young 
chicks were on their contented way to 
maturity. Shade had been provided by 
bowers of brush and straw. A dozen 
of these were scattered about the pas- 
ture whére the chickens ranged and 
the general farm yard. 

Four rotted off fence posts four to 
four and one-half feet long were set 
about ten feet apart, making a square. 


can 


’ To the tops of these posts poles were 


a 


a 
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yi 


‘fastened upon which saplings and 
brush were placed until it would hold 
straw. A smal! amount of straw was 
then put on and held in place by wil- 
low saplings placed about one foot 
apart and fastened down with baling 
wire. Not only did these provide very 
effective shade but also furnished 
Places of refuge when crows or hawks 
appeared. The buiider the 


of 


= bowers said they used no material of 


% 
= 


any value and the dozen took him and 
@ sixteen-year-old boy only ten hours 
t0,erect. 

To the laying flock, shade of some 
sort means more eggs for the owner 
from June till September. To the 
growing chicks it means more rapid 


= growth and a higher per cent raised. 


ea 


' Mites and 


Providing shade to those who have it 


of mot is the duty of the flock owner, if 


the best returns are to be received. 


he J. Whitson. 


The Turkeys 


If you have turkeys in a floored coop 
=the same thing might be said of 
@hickens—keep the floor of the coop 
faised above the surface of the ground 
@nough to allow a circulation of air 
“underneath. If the floor is at all 
Camp, the poults will suffer. 

Watch the coop also for mites. 
lice are speedy death to 
poults. When the weather is damp, 
‘put a little gingef in the poults’ milk. 
One old-time method of growing poults 


@own their throats as soon as they 
Were taken off the nest. 
Poults seem to have the sporting in- 
finct—they want to pit themselves 
@gainst their prey. They like to chase 





| ground of the roosters? 


| hatching season is over. 

| higher grade eggs, do it. 

| sake of peace in the poultry yard, and 

| the giving next year’s producers a bet- 
ter chance, get rid of them. 


| farm flock keepers. 
| and 


shade*| range it can be discarded. 





live bugs and worms; if they are to 
eat green food, they scorn the loose 
lettuce leaves and the finely chopped 
sting nettle unless it is put in their 
food; instead they like to pull off bits 
of lettuce, dandelion or onion. It is 
a good plan to give them what they 
want as they want it. A discarded 
spring, with a bunch of lettuce tied to 
the end of it, will give the poults, ex- 
ercise if there is no lettuce bed in 
which they can be turned loose. In- 
stead of pulling the lettuce, cut it and 
let the poults take the second crop. 

Margaret Mahaney’s remedy for 
white diarrhea in poults is: “Take a 
half cup of bran and one cup of bread 
crumbs, add a little cut up green food 
and scald it all. Then add a little gin- 
ger and two or three drops of turpen- 
tine, mix well and feed-it lukewarm 
in the morning.” 





Swat the Roosters—Early 


Producing eggs that are of higher 
quality during the summer season is 
probably the greatest advantage that 
results from disposing of the roosters 
as soon as the hatching season is over. 
And yet to those who raise their young 
chickens without distinct and separate 
yards and runs, there is another ad- 
vantage that often seems more real. 

Who has not had one of more roost- 
ers that a half dozen times a day on 
the hunt for choice food would visit 
the coops and feeders for the young 
chicks and ruthlessly tramp them? 
Then finding an extra choice morsel 
they call all the laying hens within 
hearing to help eat it-—and incidental- 
ly add to the abuse of the chicks. 

Where is the _ favorite fighting 
Where some 
biddy has a bunch of babies, of course. 

For the sake of the better price, 
market the roosters as soon as the 
Because of 
And for the 





Keep the Dry Mash Hoppers 
in Use 


for the laying hens the 
should be the motto of 
During the rush 
hurry of spring work the mash 
mixture may run out. Too often it is 
not renewed. Some think with free 
Tt can, but 
the egg production will drop—not im- 
mediately but in a short time. Some 


Dry mash 
year around 


| of the hens will go into a m6éTt prema- 


turely, others will go broody, others 
will merely Toaf. 

If feeding must be curtailed—tho 
there is little excuse for it during a 
year with such cheap grains—cut down 
on the whole grain ration but keep 
the mash hoppers well filled. - Until 
one has tried it, the real worth of dry 
mash feeding thru the summer months 
is not realized. Mash feeding thruout 
the year not only increases pro- 
duction but gives a higher average 
weight when the hens are culled and 
marketed and the scattering death 
losses reduced. 


egg 





Feather Eating 

Feather eating is a vice which 
comes with too close confinement. It 
is a bad habit which idle hens are ad- 
dicted to. Often it is the male bird 
which is picked on. We have seen 
males with necks bare and bleeding 
from the onslaughts of their mates. 
Such males can not be good breeders. 
The remedy is to take them out of the 
breeding pen, put a good healing oint- 
ment on their necks, and keep them 
out till the feathers are grown, and 
the hens out of the Habit. Treat the 











Hatchery Association 


The Iowa Accredited Hatchery stands for high 


standards in baby chicks. 


flocks have been inspected and passed by a poultry 
specialist approved by the Iowa State College. 
credited Flocks must be purebred, pos 





IOWA 
Inspected and 


Accredited Hatchery Accredited 


yd Hatcheries 
‘ood stand- 


sees gi 
ard type and color, free from disqualifications, and 
show evidence of good egg production. 


Each member agrees to supply you with chicks 
under the trade-mark of 


of high quality, 





e , the 
Association, and you may depend upon the lowa Accredited Hatcheries living up to every promise 


made in their advertisements. 





RAMSEYER SAYS 


“KEEP YOUR EYE ON YOUR PROFITS” 


Remember chick profit depends 
pay for the 
chicks, but on what the chicks 
Ramseyer Chicks 
thousands to make 
oultry, because 
every Ramseyer Chick comes from 
i Accredited 
ersonally culled and su- 
by poultry experts, ap- 


not on what you 
yay back toyou, 
1ave helpec 
more money on 
heavy-laying Iowa 
ED flocks, 

pervisec 

proved by Iowa State College. 


RAMSEYER HATCHERIES BOX 23 PULASKI, IOWA 


Branch Hatchery 


Our hatching capacity, rated 
the largest in fowa, enables us 
to quote remarkably low prices 
on chicks that are far above 
the average. Keep your eye 
on your profits. Get Rameseyer 
Chicks this year because they 
are the kind that help you 
make money. Write today for 
new reduced prices, starting 

uth, 


. H, Ramseyer, 
dean of low 
Hatcherymen, 
sound advice 
chick buyers, ¥ 





at Washington, Towa 








cannot afford to buy ordinary chicks. 





PETERS POULTRY FARM, 


UNUSUAL CHICKS—Guaranteed to Live 


Peters-Certified Chicks are sent to you with a genuine guarantee to live, covering the first two 
weeks; also guaranteed to be from pure-bred farm flocks certified by A. G. Peters, Poultry Specialist, on 
health and high etandards of flock average egg production. All varieties of Leghorns, Reds, Wyandottes, 

tocks, Orpingtons perfected; also 8. C. Minorcas, Light 
10,000 satisfied customers—al) making money. 
catalog with actual pictures and descriptions of our breeding flocks, culling equipment, poultry farm 
hatchery and chicks, will be a revelation to you. Write today, 


Brahmas and 8. C. Anconas. Prices so low you 


Our big, illustrated 


We will reply promptly. 
Newton, lowa 














] OCKS, HReds, Leghorns, Brahmas, Wyan- 
Orpingtons, Trapnested Wyckoff 
White Leghorns from Guaranteed 200 to 280 Egg Flock, 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS (Marcy Strain). 


Prof. King is not connected with any other hatchery. 
cure his Accredited Chicks only from the 


dottes, 


Warning! 


Prof: KINGS 
Accredited Hatche 
Valuable catalog free, Thousands of satis- . 


fied customers who care for quality. 
You can se- 





IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, lowa City, la. 





gant Cie, 


Accredited Chick 
GET OUR LIVE GUAKRANTEE . 
100 300 500 1000 
g- C. White and Brown Leghorns - $12 4 $57 «= $108 
S.C. Anconas . ° ° : ° e 13 33 61 
Barred and White Rocks, S.C. Reds . 14 39 65 126 
W. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons . ° 4 7 
Flocks and hatchery under supervision of graduate 
Poultry and Incubator expert of over fifteen years 
experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers, Cer- 
tified for health and egg production and standard 
qualifications. Popular breeds at reasonable prices. 


WINMORE HATCHERY, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 


**500,000 Super Chicks’ 
for 1926, from 10,000 
Accredited Breed- 
ere Most famous 
batchery in middle 
west for combined 
production and ex- 
hibition qualities. 
30 breeds. Write for 
free cutalog. 

— Spencer Chick 
Hatchery 


“SUPER CHICKS” spencer, towa 


1926 — The Ames Catalog — 1926 
Send for it 
All about the 
chicks that 
* I've, grow and 
» produce. 6 breeds, 
1 grade 
Price 


As) CZ. 


AMES HATCHERY, 


rea- 


Ames, lowa 


hens for lice; give them a good dust 
bath with enough-.crude carbolic acid 
stirred in to make a perceptible odor, 
and feed them in deep litter. 

Possibly the ration has been wrong, 
and the flock more beef straps 
or milk in the Keep a box of 
cracked bone them as well as 
grit’ and sheli. 


needs 
ration. 
before 





Loss and “Dammage” 


is the way a student wrote it 
board, leaving it pleasantly 
to whether he was a poor 
understood the situation 
man discovers that thru care- 
essness in gathering and packing eggs 
he has had to take a serious loss on 
the market in what might have been 
good quality pack. It does not pay to 
ship eggs of uneven size, color or 
quality. It does not pay to ship in old 
cases; it does not pay to hold eggs for 
a full case if it takes long to fill the 
case. Not an inferior egg should 
reach the market. Firm, strong shelled 


er, or 


nha 


April and May delivery, $13 to 
$17 per 100, postpald. 100% 
9 arrival guaranteed. Catal 
on request. Member Iowa and International Baby 
Chick Association. Established 1912. 
O'CONNELL 
Lost Nation, lowa, 





NOW IS THE TIME 


For those who want to get a start with Pure-Bred 
poultry from Accredited Flocks to write for 
our Beduced Prices on Ma and Jume 
Chicks. Order now and be sure of delivery when 
Wanted 


LaDoux’s Hatchery, Box KA, Spirit Lake, la, 
R. I. Reds, Accredited 


Both combs. Bred exclustvely since 
1912 from healthy, tested stocks, 
High be hd production bred in 
them. Customers in 30 states. Pre- 
paid live delivery. Catalog prices. free, 
RED BIRD HATCHERY | 
Park Ave. Station Box 10, Des Moines , lows 





BERT L. FRANCE 
With limited hatchery capacity offers high quality 
and gives each order personal attention 
Write for catalog and Money Saving Prices. 
EMMETSBURG HATCHERY, Box D, Emmetsburg, lowa 


Do You Know About Wapsie Valley Chicks? 


If not, it will pay to write for our catalog before 


ordering chicks Five best varieties. High-pro- 
ducing, inspected and accredited breeding stock. 
Unusually low prices. Exceptional values 

Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 15, Independence, Ia. 


ABY CHICKS THAT. ARE PURE 
Bred. Get Special Ofer and“¥ree Booklet, 
Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, iowa 


eges of uniform size and color fur 
nished in constant supply thruout the 
year have a magical effect in finding 
buyers at top prices. 


Bone for Growing Chicks 


Bone meal as a part of the mash fed 
growing chicks or reasonably fine 
ground bone fed in a hopper if no 
mash is fed is a real aid. Chicks fed 

| bone in some form will make a more 
rapid growth than those whose ration 
lacks this, but it is good in other Tre 
spects. Not only is this backed by re 
sults at experiment stations, but hut 
dreds of farm flock owners have found 
it a real aid in bringing the cockerels 
to broiler age most quickly and the 
pullets to full, complete maturity with 
early laying prospects. Experiment 
station results are less conclusive 48 
to the need of bone in the ration of 
mature hens, but even here, practical 
poultry keepers are coming to conside? 








, balanced ration. 





FARMS AND HATCHERY. 
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Lee sri oe a . 
ALLACES’ FARMER, May 1};‘ 1926 
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Those Surplus Males 


In visiting a poultry farm the other 
day I was surprised to find in the 
preeding pens two and three males to 
fifteen females. We were not expect- 
ed, and the breeder was absent from 
home so I do not know his reason, tho 
jt would seem either that his fertility 
was low, and he mistakenly thought to 
increase it. by multiplying his males, 
or that he had no place to keep his 
surplus males, and divided them up 
among his females. The houses were 
fifteen-twenty hens ‘capacity, with run 
of about the same size in front and 
back. There was such confusion in 
each pen from the flights of males and 
females that we made our stay short 


lest the attendant think we were chas- | 


ing the birds around the run. I be- 
lieve this breeder is new in the busi- 
ness. If so, some one should tell him 
what a mistake he is making in having 
more than one male in each breeding 
pen at one time. If his matings, or 
rather his pedigreeing, will permit of 
exchange of males, he will get better 
results by alternating the males every 
day. There is less disturbance of 
blood lines when full brothers of the 
same type are used. 

As to holding over males: enough 
males for the breeding pens with a 
safe margin for accidents is all-that 
can be profitably held over the sum- 
mer. If these are to be shown at the 
early shows, they should not be al- 
lowed to run with the females. Condi- 
tion counts more than quality at the 
early shows and fairs. There is rea- 
son for this; unless a fowl looks at- 
tractive, it should not be shown. Im- 
agine a flower show with withered 
blossoms, dried buds, and cracked 
stems. Dead feathers, broken feath- 
ers and rough scales look as bad ina 
fowl. The only way to prevent them 
is to keep the males in separate coops. 

Don’t see a show bird in every 
young male. On the average you don’t 











get more than one extra top notcher | 


out of 500, even from well bred flocks 
of the first quality. Men who have 
built their reputation on a strain have 
usually had for the foundation but one 
good female. If the breeder does not 
have a local market for his males, he 
will have to advertise. Advertising 
costs; if the small breeder advertises 
in a big paper, he will probably have 
to return orders for lack of stock to 
supply the demand. This makes his 
sales cost him too much. If he ad- 
vertises in a sinall paper he is likely 
to reach only a market which wants to 
pay but little above market price. Fig- 
ure it out and see if in the long run 
it is not cheaper to send all the; males 
to market when they will bring the 
most money rather than to sell males 
as breeders. 

Personally I think the 
and females are a damage to 
try industry. It is all right to 
quality cheap if there are 


cheap males 
the poul- 
get good 
reasons for 


the sale, but to sell birds of poor qual- 
ity at a low price, and use them as 
breeders is poor policy. The males in 


the poultry yard are coming to be 
more than half the flock since it is the 
dam of the male which determines the 
egg yield; it is a pity to broadcast 
poor males. The moral of all this is 
to dispose of the surplus males in the 
manner that will be of greatest profit 
to the flock as a whole, with thought 
for the future as well as the present. 


Lime for Chicks 


An adequate supply of lime in the 
ration is important for growing chicks. 
Experiment station results have re- 
vealed the fact that the lack of this 
important element leads to a drain 
upon the reserve supply of the bones 
of the birds and stunts growth. Even 
in the case of matured hens, a lack of 
lime will lower egg production. For 
Mature fowls, oyster shells or other 
inorganic compounds are sufficient, 
but not for growing chicks. Lime 
must be added in the form of vegeta- 
ble foods. The most desirable and sat- 

factory are young legumes such as 


clover and alfalfa. Most grains are 
deficient in lime and birds can not eat 
enough to meet the needs of their bod- 
ies. Young chicks can not use the 
lime in oyster shell to a large enough 
extent to satisfy their needs. - This is 
the reason that it is highly desirable 
to provide a regular supply of vegeta- 
ble foods rich in lime for the growing 
flock. 





Changing the Hen’s Mind 


The time of year has arrived, or 
soon will, when one of the duties of 
the farm folks will be to change the 
plans of a considerable portion of the 
hens. Hens will go broody. Getting 
them over the notion is a continuing 
duty during the summer. Letting the 
hen stay on the nest a week or two 
is a most effective way to take a 
month or more to get the hen back to 
producing eggs. A broody hen coop 
made especially for this use would be 
a desirable addition to poultry equip- 
ment on most farms. 

A. coop made up of two compart- 
ments with a substantial roof to shed 
the rain and protect from the sun 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 
owned by Mrs. Alvin Pratt, Plymouth, 
78.0 per cent. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 
owned by Mrs. Russell Kline, Black- 
hawk county, 75.1 per cent. 

Single Comb White Leghorns, owned 
by Mrs. Herbert Hagg, Page county, 
72.6 per cent. 

Single Comb White Leghorns, owned 
by P. E. Applegate, Union county, 71.9 
per cent. 

Single Comb White Leghorns, owned 
by Mrs. E. J. Kubill, Lee county, 70.6 
per cent. 

Buff Orpingtons, owned by J. E. 
Hurd, Boone county, 69.5 per cent. 

Buff Orpingtons, owned by Mrs. G. 
H. Culver, Mills county, 68.0 per cent. 

Barred Rocks, owned by Mrs. C. J. 
Deupree, Mills county, 67.8 per cent. 

The average production for the 536 
flocks reporting was 40.6 per cent, or 
14.5 eggs per hen. 


Postal Rates 


The Postal Department has fixed the 
same postage rate to all points within 








the first and second zones, which 














feet. There are four brooder 
northeast end. 
or barley, or straw for scratching. 
self-feeders are under the litter 
the building. This is a new 


2x6’s in the building. 
dollar per hen. 


room for 200 nests.—-E. B. Clarke. 





NEW TYPE OF POULTRY HOUSE 


Herewith is a photo of our poultry house. 
pens in the south end, 
There is a door 3x4, 
The litter loft is 16x20. 
loft, and the roosts are in the center of 
idea in construction, 
has cement foundation and cement floor. 
The roof is self-supporting. 
We have roosts for about 750 grown fowls, and plenty of 


Its dimensions are 20x50 
no windows on the 
to admit putting in loose grain, oats 
The nests and 


and we like it fine. It 
is nothing larger than 
The cost is about one 


There 








is the first essential. Have this set on 
posts so that the floor is about two 
feet from the ground. ‘This allows cir- 
culation of air, keeps varmints away 
and reduces the risk of sickness that 


a damp, dirty floor on the ground or 
| close to it usually has. A slatted floor 
| is a real advantage. It allows the 





| manure and dirt to drop out and keeps 


the coop comparatively clean. In ad- 
dition the circulation of air under the 
broody hens as they sit about on the 


floor of the 
them over the 


coop is helpfu! in getting 
broody notion. 

If the hens are put in prison as soon 
as they begin to brood, are kept well 
supplied with feed and drink and are 
shifted from one side of the coop to 
the other daily, a very high per cent 
will get over broodiness and return to 
laying within a week or ten days. Con- 
stantly keeping at this job is the price 
the flock keeper must pay to prevent 
the egg yield from-dropping off be- 
cause of broodiness among the: flock. 


Leading Record Flocks for 
March 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds be- 
longing to Peek Brothers, of Buchanan 
county, led the 536 Iowa poultry rec- 
ord flocks reporting in March. This 
flock of over 200 hens gave an 80.3 
per cent egg yield. The next highest 
ten flocks in egg yield were: 

Single Comb Anconas, owned by Asa 
Berry, of Wapello county, 78.3 per 
cent. 





| from the sending post office. 





of 150 miles 
The rate 
pound and 1 
each additional pound. To 
estimate the price of sending a parcel 
by parcel post to the first or second 
zone, adt 4 to the number of pounds 
the parcel weighs, the resultant sum 
being the amount of postage required 
in cents. Instead of insurance, 10 cents 
added for special delivery will insure 
special care. It is better to insure 
packages, especially eggs, since careful 
handling is needed with the best of 
packing. 


means within a radius 


is 5 cents for 


cent for 


the first 











-BACKED BY 40 


laying ability to chicks. 






Live Delivery. Prepaid. 

White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 
Barred & White Rocks, S. C. & R. C. Reds, A 
Buff Orpingtons, Wh. & S, Lad Wyendettes 





BABY CHICKS 


ooo 


QUALITY CHICKS -NEW LOW PRICES ') 


YEARS BRE 
Only high producing strains bred and trapnested for many years can 
This is the quality you get in our State Acoredital 
most famous heavy laying blood lines; such strains as the Barron, Sheppard, Parks, Fishel, Martin 
and many others, the cream of the world’s egg bred stock. 
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POULTRY 


on the Range need 


_ Oyster Shell 


ILOT BRAND OYSTER 
SHELL-FLAKE has been 
used in many egg-laying 
contests. These contests 
extended over a peridd of 
a year. During all of this 
. time PILOT BRAND was 
kept before the fowls. 


Now that your flock is q 
on range, do not make the 3 
mistake of not keeping 
PILOT BRAND before your 
flock twelve months in the 
year. 

Laying hens and grow- 
ing chicks can not get : 
enough Calcium Carber ef 
nate from the soil. 


PILoT BRAND contains 98% 
Calcium Carbonate—producer 
of more eggs, thicker shells, 
strong boned, meaty fowls. 












































































FOR POULTRY 
Packed in chick and hen sizes. 


_OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION ES 


Security Building +« St. Louis, Mo. 















—the cheapest and best power 
for the farm—backed by our 40 
years’ honest service to 

ers. The ELGIN 
back-goared, maximum power 
mill is the best constructed, 
best working mill on the mar- — 
ket! Simple, strong, durable. 
Gears run in bath of oil, filled d 
once a year. Towers and — ia 
of pure zinc, hot-process galvanized. Mill pone 

pods assembied at factory to fit any tower. § ft. steel 


ee ae crane Utes tor ous aatatag- an 
ELGIN WINDMILL COMPANY 
Dept. c-5 Elgin, Iilinols 








DING — 


regu arly transmit 
chicks from Americas’ 
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Saves Time: Labor- Power 


Special features save work inside and 
outside of Silo if you use the 


APPLETON FLY WHEEL SILO FILLER 


Boiler Plate, Unbreakable Fly Wheel 
—Light running —Saves power 
* Thumb Screw Pipe Connections— 
Handy —Save time 
Latest Improvements Save labor 
» Easy, convenient adjustments of knives, 
tolls and feed apron. Heavy duty gal- 
vanized pipe. Large throat capacity. 
Extra deep and wide feedtrough. Ample 
safe guards including automatic safety 
and reverse lever, Write for illustrated 
Booklet “ A-432.” 
APPLETON MFG.CO., Batavia, Ill. 


Minneapcolis—Columbus—Omaha 
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Every Day You Need 


KeESDeNoL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kilis Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No, 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent discases common to livestock. 

No, 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No, 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common hog diseases. 

my F aged WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 

the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. Tso -POOLTRY. How to get rid of lice and 

mites, and to prevent discase, 








firgse Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 








DETROIT, MICH. 








Oo” IT”. Those who 
use it, know “it”. 
Their Bank Ac- 

counts show “it”. 
Can youdo without 
“it’? Are you satisfied 
about “it’? Write and 
ask us more about “it”. 


| Vernier Manufacturing Co. 
se. (Established 1904) - 
a Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Terms if you order Now! 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invitea to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 


£ 








Supplementing Pasture for 
Dairy Cows 

There are two distinct prdblems in 
connection with feeding dairy cows on 
pasture. One is furnishing green suc- 
culent feed when the grass gets short 
or dry and the other is supplementing 

the ration with proper grain feeds. 
Where it is possible to secure a good 
pasture crop which furnishes all the 
feed necessary, except for the highest 
producing cows, we reach the peak in 
economical production. Such a pas- 
ture will not only furnish the cheapest 
feed but will save a large amount of 
\labor. However, many people do not 
appreciate the fact that blue grass 
pasture does not often meet this re- 
quirement for more than two months 


.justead of six months as an ideal. It 


is an exceptional year when blue grass 
does not dry up so that the average 
pasture is short. and not very succu- 
lent. 

In a good many sections of the state 
farmers are reporting excellent suc- 
cess from the use of sweet clover. The 
fact that sweet clover needs a soil 
with plenty of lime is probably the fac- 
tor that is limiting its use at the pres- 
ent time more than any other point. 
Reports of cow testing associations 
show that the use of sweet clover pas- 
ture has not only increased production 
but has lowered the cost of feed. 

Crops which may be cut and fed to 
cows have never proved satisfactory 
in a large number of cases on account 
of the extra labor involved. However, 
some men have made use of sudan 
grass in this manner with good re- 
sults. Other men have used sudan 
grass for a supplemental pasture with 
good results. This crop is quite drouth 
resistant and makes a good showing 
in years when blue grass is exception- 
ally dry. A small acreage of sudan 
grass that can be used to supplement 
the pasture if needed or cut for hay if 
not needed as green feed is good in- 
surance for the dairyman. 

The supplementing of pasture with 





grain feeds is a comparatively simple 
matter. After the pasture becomes 
good the average cow will need very 
little other feed until the pasture be- 
gins to fail. When grain is compara- 
tively cheap, as it is this year, a mix- 
ture of corn and pats, with possibly 10 
per cent of linseed oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal added, will be profitable 
if fed in limited quantities. However, 
it is a mistake to let the cows decline 
in milk flow later in the season on ac- 
count of not supplementing the grass. 
When cows slow up in their produc- 
tion it is extremely difficult to bring 
them back. Exceptionally heavy pro- 
ducing cows will pay for more grain 
in addition to pasture than is the case 
with average cows. 





Many Counties Adopt Compul- 
sory Testing 
Practically all counties which have 
been testing cattle for bovine tubercu- 
losis for any length of time will soon 
g0 on a compulsory test basis, accord- 


ing to information from the Iowa de- 
partment of agriculture. Hearings will 
soon be held in Grundy, Jones, Louisa, 
Iowa, Muscatine, O’Brien and Dallas 
counties to consider compulsory test- 
ing. 

If the petitions in all of these coun- 
ties include the required 75 per cent 
of the cattle owners it will mean that 
twenty-seven counties in addition to 
the modified accredited counties will 
be testing on a compulsory basis. 
Eighteen counties are now modified 
accredited areas as Adams county has 
recently been added to the list. This 
makes a total of forty-five counties of 
the state that have either completed 
testing or are testing on a compulsory 
basis to eradicate bovine tuberculosis 
from their herds. 

The work has progressed so rapidly 
in seven counties that it seems likely 
that they will be added to the eighteen 
modified accredited counties before 
the summer is over. A total of fifty- 
two counties have either completed or 


Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras this year were 
around 38 cents a pound in April, or 
in other words there has been slightly 
more than the usual seasonal decline 
from the winter prices. 

With corn at 73 cents a bushel, oats 
at 42 cents, bran at $29 a ton;“Cotton- 
seed meal at $39 a ton, and oil meal 
at $51 a ton at central markets; with 
loose hay at $14 a ton on the farm and 
with labor at 30 cents an hour, the 
cost of producing a pound of butter 
on a Chicago extra basis was around 
38.4 cents for the month of April, 1926. 
The actual price was 88 cents a pound, 
or there was a loss of .4 cenit a pound. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 


1918 {1919 





els Chicago milk in April of 1926 cost 
$1.92 a hundred to produce, delivered 
at the country bottling plant. The 
quoted price was $2.47 a hundred, or 
there was a profit of 55 cents a hun- 
dred. It would seem as tho there might 
be trouble brewing in some of the milk 
producing districts because of the fact 
that milk has been selling relatively 
higher in recent months than butter. 
On the whole it would seem that the 
dairy situation is in healthy condition. 
Prices are not so very satisfactory, but 
with prices of other farm products low, 
dairy product prices can’t be much 
higher without. attracting too many 
farmers into the dairy business. 
1920 1921 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
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Any One of These PURE 
BRED DAIRY STOCK 
and CASH PRIZES 


lst Prize—$1200 2 
or Cow; 2nd, 


san? Contest open to ‘anyone, 
1000 merits wins first prize. 
900 MERITS GIVEN 
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EDFIELD 


— LE SILOS 


OR real worth- 

while profit- 
able usefulness, as 
long as you may 
live on the farm, 
nothing surpasses 
a Redfield Tex- 
Tile Silo. It never 
deteriorates, for it 
is constructed of 
our everlasting, 
hard-burned silo 
blocks. 
Redfield waea 
pioneer in con: 
structing hollow 
tile silos. Our 
years of experi- 
ence in this field 
enable us to fura- 
ish you a silo that 
shall be a source 
of dependable 
profit and real 
pride to you. The 
beautiful Redfield 
finish is as durable 
as the tile itself. 


Redfield a Tile Farm Buildings 


No matter what type of atructure you are plane 
ning, be sure to investigate Redfield Tex-Tile, 
The cost 1s no more than that of buildings con- 
atructed of less satisfactory materials. Ask your 
building material dealer or WRITE US TODAY 
for information on any type of farm building you 
may be interested in, Be sure to ask for our new 
illustrated silo folder. 


Redfield Brick & Tile Co., Box 2, Redfield, towa 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. 
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So that you may see and 
use the one cream sepa- 
rator with the singie 
bearing suspended self- 
an’ bowl, we will 
an imported Bel- 
yd nage ——— 





Write today for new Melotte 
catal containing full de- 
scription of this wonderful 
separator and our big offer. 


MELOTTE 2843 w.isenat,bost 25-43 Cl 
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‘ are actively engaged in area testing. 


Accredited herd testing is being done 
jn the remainder of the state, but such 
work is limited on account of the large 
amount of work as compared to the 
funds which are available. 





State Brand Creameries Organize 

Recent developments would indicate 
that it will not be long before some of 
the lowa co-operative creameries unite 
on a scheme for standardizing and 
marketing their butter. At a recent 


meeting held at Ames it was suggest- 
ed that state brand creameries trib- 
utary to Mason City were ready to ac- 
cept the aid offered by the extension 
service of Iowa State College in stand- 
ardizing their make. C. Bechtel- 
heimer, secretary of the Iowa Co-op- 
erative Creameries, reported that he 
had a tentative offer for the product 
at an advance of practically 2% cents 
per pound. If this is possible, the 
proposition can be made to pay from 
the start and the creameries will get 
the benefit of the work which they 
have been doing to produce a quality 
product. 

The plan as it is being worked out is 
for the extension service to furnish 
aman to help in the work of standard- 
izing the product. The Iowa depart- 
ment of agriculture will help in the 
work of inspection and the Secreta- 
ries’ and Managers’ Association thru 
Mr. Bechtelheimer will help in the 
marketing. The project is really a 
demonstration of what may be done 
in the marketing of butter from the 
standpoint of a standardized product, 
marketed in carlots. The saving in 
freight will be an important item. The 
creameries which enter into the proj- 
ect are to be congratulated on the 
leadership which they are taking. 





A New World’s Record Ayr- 
shire Cow 


The Ayrshire cow Briery Lass 85,- 
707, owned and developed by the di- 
rector, Canadian government experi- 
mental farms, at Ste. Anne de la Poc- 
atiere, Quebec, has just completed a 
865-day record under the rules of the 
Canadian record of performance, which 
constitutes a Canadian and world’s 
record for the breed for butterfat pro- 
duction, producing 22,035 pounds of 
milk and 979 pounds of fat, average 
per cent fat, 4.44. The former world’s 
record Ayrshire butterfat producer 
was a United States cow, Lily of Wil- 
lowmoor, 22,269, owned by J. W. Clise, 
Redmond, Wash., with a record of 22,- 
596 pounds of milk and 955.56 pounds 
of fat. 





Oleo Gets Wisconsin Decision 


A recent decision of Judge A. C. 
Hoppmann, of the Dane county circuit 
court of Wisconsin, was a victory for 
the oleomargarine interests. In the 
decision Commissioner J. Q. Emery of 
the dairy and food department and his 
agents are restrained by a permanent 
injunction from enforcing the anti-oleo 
law. 

Last year the Wisconsin legislature 
Passed this anti-oleo law which pro- 
hibits the sale of oleomargarine in the 
state of Wisconsin. This has been 
looked upon by many dairy people as 
4 model law and a means of putting an 
end to the competition of oleo and but- 
ter. Others have been skeptical as to 
the wisdom of the act. 

In handing duwn the decision Judge 

offmann states: “That oleomargar- 
ine has not been sold as butter for 
Many years prior to 1925. That there 
has been no fraud or deception prac- 
ticed in its sale. That there have 
been no complaints of fraudulent ad- 
Yertising or sales of oleomargarine in 
spzcousin for many years prior to 


Ereere is evidently considerable 
oye as to the points that have been 
*t forth in the decision. Commis- 


, ‘sioner Emery is appealing the case to 


ithe state supreme court and if neces- 





Thomas Jefferson and his chief assistant 
looking over some newly-imported cattle. 
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statesmen, was proud to 

“The Farmer Jefferson” and to his scien- 
tific enthusiasm and wise counsel the 
American arg is greatly in 
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stock, for the attributes which he knows 
will produce desired results—so each 
type of Firestone Tire is built to render a 


special service. 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloons are an 
excellent example of this—built with special 
care to give the needed combination of 
strength with flexibility to stand the extra 
strain of this type. The famous Firestone 
process of Gum-Dipping thoroughly insu- 
lates évery fiber of every cord in rubber, and 
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Pedigreed Performance 


J 0 as the farmer chooses his breeds of 
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the tire consistently comes through with 
economical, comfortable performance. 


Itdoes particularly good work over the un- 
certain roads of spring. The broad Firestone 
tread passes over the bad spots and muddy 
places with a safe, sure hold. It easily 
bridges the ruts and absorbs rough stones, 7 
protecting both the car and its occupants i 
from shocks and vibration. % 


Get this “pure-bred” value. Protect your 
car and your pocket-book with tires that 
have the name and reputation which you 
can trust. See the Firestone dealer today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... . c#6Scntalonten 











sary will appeal to the United States 
supreme court. Doubtless the oleo- 
margarine interests will carry the case 
up if the decision in the state courts 
is against them. The final decision in 
this case will undoubtedly have a 
streng influence on future dairy legis- 
lation. 





Corn Versus Oats 
A South Dakota subscriber writes: 


“IT would like to know which is best 
for dairy cows, ground ear corn or 
ground oats. Which is the cheapest, 
oats at 38 cents or corn at 70 cents 
per bushel? Which of the two has 
the most feed value?” 


Corn and oats at the prices men- 
tioned are practically equal in cost per 
pound of actual grain. The corn would 
cost $1.25 per 100 pounds of shelled 
corn and the oats would be $1.19 per 
100 pounds. 

Corn has more carbohydrates and 
fat than oats but not so much protein. 
Oats have more crude fiber than corn 
but not more than the corn and cob 
meal. Corn and oats have about the 
same value from a feeding standpoint 
but the ground oats would-be superior 
to the corn and cob meal if considered 
from the basis of equal weight, as the 
cob furnishes little but bulk to the ra- 
tion. 

We believe that the two grains fed 
in combination would be superior to 
either of them fed separately. A com- 
bination of equal parts of the two 
feeds with 10 per cent. of oil meal or 
cottonseed meal and fed with alfalfa 
hay would make a good ration for 
cows. Fairly good results could be 
obtained without the addition of high 
protein feed when plenty of, good al- 
falfa hay is used, but with high pro- 
ducing cows the additional production 
would generally make a protein con- 
centrate profitable. 
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MYER SHonorBilt 
HayéGrain Unloading Tools 


EN harvest time arrives and the hay is cut, it must 
be mowed or stacked without delay. Hay once 
down must be worked fast if it is to be saved from 

wapid deterioration. 


At thiscritical time the profits from many acres often ee 
upon your hay unloading tools. With Myers Hay U: 

ing Tools you are assured of dependable, labor-saving equip- 
ment that never balks on the job. Your wheat, oats, and 
corn also, must be stored promptly and with a minimum 
labor cost. Myers Tools are “Honor-Bilt” for faithful ser- 
vice that will spare you and your help many hours of back- 
breaking labor. 

Myers Line unloading tools you 

| ea: Jay se aerate <0 Aaa kind of hay a lan 
slings for handling hay, grain and fodder; steel tracks, pulleys and fix 


tures. Myers is also World Headquarters for hand and power pumps 
of all sizes and for complete Water Systems for farm and home. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. COMPANY 
Ashland, 
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MYERS O-K UNLOADER. 
for Steel or Wood Track 
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All These Are Yours 


F YOU are growing grain and own a 
farm tractor of any make, it will pay 
you to own a Case steel thresher. 


The Case is simple. You can operate it 
yourself, 


It is light-running. The smallest farm 
tractor will handle a Case 22x36 or 20x28. 


It threshes all grains and seeds, fast and 
clean, and saves the whole crop—from peas 
and beans down to clover and timothy. 
One machine serves all purposes. 


This most useful machine is also most 
durable. Of rigid steel construction, 
weatherproof and fireproof; most of the 
first Case steel machines built ir 1904 are 
still in use. 

Best of all, this simple, light-running, useful, 
durable machine makes you independent. You can 
thresh when you should, at less expense and with 
less hired help for the women to feed. You can 
get at your Fall work earlier. 


The Case gives you all these advantages, at low 
cost. Write for “Profit by Better Threshing, 


J. I. Case Threshing, Machine Co. 


Incorporated 
Racine 


Established 
1842 


FPoreighty-fouryearsthis 

Co. has specialized 

on machines that made 

money for farmers. 

‘ho Case thresher, trac- 

: Mv iedcombines are all 

| examples of the high 

_ earnin capacity stand- 
ards of Case products. 
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‘Tiled Land 
Is Worth 
3100 More 
lemon’ " 
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fn reclaiming swampjland in ore and for increasing 
on on thousands of acres of lowa farms, For permanence 
upkeep. no clogging'-you need a hard-burned tile that will 
crack or crumble ROCKFORD drain tile is a guarantve of 
tile. Every tile’ rings true. 
LE ¢stimates and inf: mation on draining your land, Write to- 
fot Rockford enginegring department service plate 


SEP NTORD WRIOK & TILE COMPANY 
*200 | Rockford, lowa 
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Slicker: . 
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ee DeHIPS in ancient days were Sel f~cleaning Rake | 

ee formed by pledges of blood. Medi- : 
4 eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
A oe the sword. But modern business 


friends in every corner of the 
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The only poe and Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Rake made. Its simplicity is an attraction, 
makes raking a pleasure. Ne cleaning dirty 
trash off with the hands. 
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‘pecially for you ... pledges that ad- 
tised goods you buy are exactly as 
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The Road to Carolina 


By A. E, DEWAR 








SYNOPSIS—A good road for emigrants, 
perhaps it may have been, but no pleas- 
ant road to me, who found starvation and 
hardship there for the first time. I had 
been brought up as a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, but had found myself at seven- 
teen dependent on my Carolina uncle for 
support. His name was Daniel Craig, the 
same as mine, He was mixed up with the 
Regulation, a fact which irritated me as 
much as did the way he wore his clothes, 
and the suggestion he made that I should 
do better at the frontier than in the city. 
Yet when Major Dunston, of North Caro- 
lina, called him a coward, I felt it due 
myself and my blood to call the fellow 
out. I was lucky enough to put a bullet 
in him, but had to flee the colony. The 
best I could do was to take the help of 
the Sons of Liberty and promise to carry 
a message from them to Hunter, head of 
the Regulation, that was making war 
against the royal governor. Since I had 
Tory sympathies myself, the job did not 
please me. 

The road south was not friendly. I fell 
among thieves and lost to a branded re- 
demptioner my money and everything 
else but what I had on. There was noth- 
ing to do but go on. I fell in with an Irish 
emigrant family who fed me, and with a 
Gesman named Krafft who made unpleas- 
antly close guesses as to my business, but 
helped me out greatly at the crossing of 
the Potomac. I left him there, after a 
foolish quarrel, and went on alone. 

Friends of the Sons of Liberty helped 
me down the valley. This side of Staun- 
ton, I ran across Zion Alexander, a 
preacher of the coming destruction of 
Tryon and his friends. With all this, he 
had some shrewd notions as to the advis- 
ability of migration of the Regulators 
over the mountains. From Alexander and 
from Haddock, a frontiersman with whom 
I fell in after Alexander left me, I learned 
more of the oppression of the people of 
North Carolina. Just over the colony 
line, I seemed likely to get some experi- 
ence of it. 

The farmer at whose place we stopped 
for supper was taken soon after by a 
posse of Fanning’s men. Haddock and I 
contrived to escape, rouse the country and 
rescue the man. Then I learned that 
Tryon was marching with eastern militia 
to attack the Regulators, and that if my 
message was to be of any value to Hunter 
it would have to reach him at once. I 
rode for Bethabara and came to the tav- 
ern only te find my old enemy, the brand- 
ed man of Pennsylvania, ready with a 
gang to arrest me. 

Krafft turned up at that moment, and I 
gave him the message to carry on to 
Hunter. He got away safely, but I was 
taken and brought to Fanning, who 
threatened to shoot me unless I told what 
I knew of the plans of the Regulators. 
Major Dunston—not dead at all, but quite 
lively—interfered just in time to save me. 
Angered at Fanning’s refusal to release 
me so that our duel might be continued, 
Dunston bribed the guard to let me go. 

Free again, I made for Cross Creek, to 
see what had happened to the powder 
shipment. On the way I ran across Jen- 
nings, a hunter, who was highly irritated 
with the governor because he had stopped 
the sale of powder. Suddenly, as we rode 
along Jennings stopped and swung his 
rifle up to his shoukler. I followed his 
gaze into a thicket by the roadside. 

“Come out of there with your hands up 
before I let daylight thru you,” ordered 
Jennings. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HE bushes shook, two hands protruded 
from the top. There was more thrash- 
ing around in the brush and then a very 
ragged man, still with his hands up, 
stepped out into the road. 

“T hope your governor feeds his prison- 
ers before he hangs them,” this fellow 
observed. He retained a certain crabbed 
humor even tho his clothes were badly 
torn and his hatless head torn raw with 
brambles. “Don't take too much credit 
for capturing me. I was coming out any- 
way and take a chance on whether the 
first man I saw held for the governor or 
the Regulators. 

Jennings sniffed. “Put your hands 
down,” he ordered. “I'm getting old ana 
nervous. You couldn’t hurt a fly. Seems 
to me there’s a little jerky in my pouch. 
Here.” 

He tossed a piece of meat to the ragged 
man. He nodded his thanks and began 
to wolf it down. 

“Who has been 
asked. 

“The whole confounded militia of North 
Carolina, I think,’” answered the other, 
between bites. ‘‘Got thru Cross Creek all 
right, but about twenty miles out here 
comes a gang of them. They chased me 
like I was a fox, killed one horse for me, 
and if I hadn’t run and dodged and hid 
like any rabbit, they’d have got me long 
ago. At that, I think they ran me thru 
every swamp and every thorn patch in 
the state.”’ 

He finished the jerked meat and rubbed 
his stomach. “That makes a new man 
of me,”’ he declared. ‘‘Now to business, 
Do you side with the Regulators?” 

“You might say yes,” admitted Jen- 
nings. 

“T'll chance it then. 
and about five more good men. 
got to get that powder back.” 


after you?” Jennings 


I need a horse 
We've 








“Powder?” I cried. 
you’re Carnes.” 

He stared in his turn, and then began 
to laugh. 

“Sure enough, and you’re the Philadel. 
phia dandy who fixed the Major. Well, 
we've both changed, From the looks, 
they’ve been 
too.” 

I asked him eagerly about the powder 
shipment and his face fell. The transfer 
from ship to barges at Wilmington wag 
accomplished easily. At Cross Creek 
Carnes got it unloaded and in wagong 
for the march across the country. But 
then 

“IT was too slow, 
proached myself. 

“You or Hunter. Anyway, we had no 
guard, and maybe none could get thru 
Waddell's army at Salisbury. But it looked 
safe enough for a time. 

A day or so out of Cross Creek, 
ever, the convoy was overtaken by a body 
of mounted men. They began to ask 
questions—queer ones. Was this the train 
General Waddell was looking for, the 
train from Charleston? Carnes had told 
them no; there was salt in the barrels for 
Wilcox’s posts out farther in the hills. 

“The Captain swore it looked like pow- 
der to him, and tore the lid off a barrel, 
By that time I was over the fence and 
away. There was no use in trying te 
fight, with only me and the wagoners 
against that lot.” 


“Why, you’re— 


I broke in, and re- 


how- 


OW the job was—Carnes was very 

emphati¢ about this—to find the line 
of march of the wagons, and recapture 
them before they got to Salisbury. For 
that, men were needed who knew the 
country and were not afraid of odds. 

Jennings had listened to the story in 
silence. Now he got into action. 

“T’'ll trade hosses,"’ he offered. 
take this critter I'm riding 
the pack horse. Nothin’ in the packs 
anyway much, and we'll just hide ‘em 
back in the fork of a tree out of sight, 
And then we'll do a little riding.” 

When this was done and we were off, 
Jennings took the lead. We bore north 
and west. At the foot of the next steep 
hill, while the horses walked, he spoke 
again. 

“I figure this is like chasing a rabbit 
and getting a bear,” he declared. ‘We've 
stumbled onto something, unless I am 
mighty far wrong. There’s a train of pow- 
der coming up to Waddell from Charles- 
ton. Heard all about it in Cross Creek, 
Those fellows you met were ordered out 
to escort it. Now what I think is that 
they probably took your wagons and hit 
across country to join up with the other 
train. Maybe they sent word ahead for 
the first train to wait. And now they're 
going into Salisbury together.” 

He began to chuckle. “Unless that 
powder gets to Waddell, he can’t fight, 
and Tryon is counting on him pretty 
strong. Unless some of that powder gets 
to the Regulators, they can't do much. It 
looks to me as if we had a pretty good 
chance to spoil a few plans. Them militia 
fellows will wish they had sold me somé 
powder before I get thru.” 

We pressed on at a good pace. Twice 
we changed horses at friendly farmsteads 
and at each place Jennings made in- 
quiries. 

“The White boys?” the farmer would 
ask. ‘Yes, I reckon.” And he would go 
on to give detailed directions that meant 
nothing to Carnes and me, but that ap- 
peared to chart Jennings’ course for him. 

The sun was sending slanting golden 
light across red plowed fields that turned 
to a deeper crimson as Jennings turned 
aside into a narrow lane and was greeted 
by the barking of a dozen dogs. We pulled 
up, at the trapper’s signal, and waited. 

For several moments nothing happened, 
Dogs milled around in front of us, but 
at a safe distance. Back at the little 
log house, no life showed. I noted Jen- 
nings casting repeated but covert glances 
at a knoll to the right of the house, wheré 
a tangle of pea vines covered the ground, 
Finally he nodded as if satisfied. 

“Come on,” he said. Within a rod of 
the house he raised his voice. 

“Oh, Jim—Jim White!” 

A woman came out of the door and 
stared at us. Jennings spoke first. 

“I hanker to see your husband's broth 
er, Mis’ White. Is Jim any place around?” 

I could see the woman’s hands twisting 
a fold of her linsey-woolsey dress. Sh 
shook her head. 

“Jim ain’t here.” 

“Will or John would do.” 

“None of ’em ain’t here.” 

“We'll wait,” declared Jennings, an@ 
swung off his horse. He did not offer @ 
come closer to the house. ‘“Mebbe you 


“You 


can send somebody to tell Jim that Jen* — 


nings is here and wants to see him Of” 
mighty important business.” 


To this he got no answer. The wom 


coursing you with hounds, 


and I'll try. 
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ent pack in the house. We heard the 


© par drop. 


ARNES began to expostulate at the 
delay. I was curious. Jennings seemed 
got in the least perturbed. 

“| reckon as how you might be a bit 
yeerful too if folks were looking for you 
ag hard as they are for the White boys 
We'll just stay out here and act friendly 
and not too curious, and pretty soon we'll 
get tot lk to them. Jim’s probably been 
gent for. and he'll tell ’em I’m all right.” 

“Te)] who?” Carnes broke in. ‘“There’s 


nobody home but the woman.’ 
Jennings laughed. ‘Don’t look,” he 
warned. ‘But there’s two, three fellows 


watching us over in them vines yonder. 
They took out as soon as the hounds be- 


gun to give tongue. Don't get to acting 
hostile or you'll be picking lead out of 
your careass. The White boys is good 


shots.” . 

We sat there half an hour while the 
darkness came down. No one came near 
ys. There was no sound of movement in 
the house. Finally there was a rustle in 
the woods to our right. We sat up. 

“Jennings,” called a sharp voice. 

“Right here, Jim,’’ responded the trap- 
per. “Call your friends in. We want a 
pow-wow. and durned quick.” 

Men began to shake in the dusk. I 
counted five. They approached silently, 
and their rifles were still ready. 

“Jennings is safe enough,” called the 
first one to reach us. ‘We'll chance his 
friends. Come in the house,” 

It seemed that the three White brothers 
had been visited by several patrols and 
had got pretty wary. Our visit had led 
them to get in two neighbors. In case we 
had been identified as Tryon’s men they 
were of a mind to kill or capture us. 

“That's the spirit,’’ commended old 
Jennings squatting before the fire with a 
bowl on his knee and a horn spoon in his 


Nhand, ‘Can you get two more like you?” 


» Whispering. 


Two names were mentioned. The men 
lived close by. Jennings nodded. 

“Go get ‘em,”’ he ordered, ‘‘And pick 
up two more rifles and a pistol or two. 
Now listen.” 

He told of the 


powder train and its 


fate. The five listened in silence. Then 
one of the neighbors spoke. 
‘] heard about them wagons. They 


come by south of here today. Likely they 
will stop for the night up by Leinback’s.”’ 

“How far?” asked Jennings. 

“Ten mile—maybe less.” 

James White moved over to the fire- 
place. He took a charred brand out of 
the ashes, and then looked around, 

“Mary,” he said, “lend me that pan a 
minute.” 

He held the polished surface up before 
his face, then began to draw long black 
streaks with the charred stick down his 
face. 

“War paint,” he explained. 
of you better do this, too. The men who 
do what we’re going to do will be out- 
lawed. No use letting the governor know 
who we are.” 

I began to perceive that this was to be 
adesperate business. Not only this trick 
of White’s, but his attitude in inquiring 
as to Carnes and me showed it. He was 
evidently not minded to take risks with 
men on whose courage and fidelity he 
could not rely. Carnes, with a wink at 
me, told at length of my duel and trip 
south. He said nothing of my protests 
of lovalty to the king, an omission for 
which I was grateful. Carnes. of course, 
a8 4n agent of the Boston Sons of Lib- 
erty, needed hardly any further voucher. 
Fortunately, some papers were on him 
that proved his identity beyond doubt. 


“The rest 


F MY own feelings, it is difficult to 


speak. I was thoroly frightened at 
the idea of falling again into Fanning’s 
hands. TI hardly liked the idea of taking 


arms against agents of the government. 
Yet in spite of this there was a certain 
curiosity, a lure of exciting enterprise, 
which drew me on despite my apprehen- 
Bion. _I felt, however, some guilt on ac- 
count of the capture of the powder. If I 
had used my head better and come south 
with better speed, the powder might have 
been safe in the Regulators’ hands. 

The others showed no doubt that IT was 
& full-blown rebel. One found a pistol 
for me. Another equipped me with pow- 
der horn and bullet pouch. White him- 
Self danbed charcoal over my face till Y 
looked, as Carnes said, with the white 
rims around my eyes, “like a badly scared 
Nigger,”’ 

We set out, two by two, down the road 
an hour before midnight. It was fairly 
light, a fact that worried me first, till 
White declared that the timber by the 
Probable ¢ imping place was so dense that 
the starlight would put us in no danger 
of Gisco, ery, 

Two more men joined in after a mile or 
% We were nine in all, not a great 
Mimber to attack a troop of cavalry. In- 
deed, it was hard for nte to believe that 
ve Were riding on any such errand. There 
os eerdly any wind; the fields to right 
the sad lay quiet under the sky; even 
a we passed thru hardly rubbed 

5°18 together or set their leaves to 
ada No one spoke, and, half doz- 
aoe nb : ‘emle, T thought for a moment 
Sine os k in |} hiladelphia riding home 
0 aiter an evening at a hospitable 
untry house, 








But the next instant, the man in the 
lead voiced a low warning as we turned 
off on a new road. I saw a file of shaggy 
ponies ahead of me with a buckskin clad 
rider on each. A blackened face showed 
as the rider ahead turned to pass the 
word on to me. I came to myself with a 
start. This was Carolina, and I was riding 
with the outlaws of the back country. 


N HOUR later we halted. There was 

a whispered consultation at the head 
of the line and a man went off to the left 
at a gallop. Another dismounted and 
worked his way cautiously along the road 
ahead. The rest dismounted and I fol- 
lowed their example. 

Carnes came back to mé presently. 

“This man White is a soldier,’’ he de- 
eclared. ‘One fellow goes up ahead to see 
if any reinforcements have come by for 
the train. The farmers along the road will 
know. Another is going to stalk them 
from here and lay out a path for us.” 

Word was passed back that White want- 
ed a council. We tied our horses and 
came together. 

“My plan is this,’”’ said he. ‘We attack 
with a rush, drive the guard away from 
the wagons. Then while thé rest keep up 
the fight, two of us will lay trains to the 
wagons, give the signal and we'll all break 
for the timber. Ten minutts will do it or 
less; and it will take that long for them 
to find out how few we are.” 

But Carnes was on his feet, and pro- 
testing. The Regulators needed powder, 
he swore. Had he come all the way from 
Boston to blow up what the Sons of Lib- 
erty had paid for? 
yes, but hook up the teams and get away 
to the west. 

“Waddell is at Salisbury,’’ White com- 
mented. ‘‘Even if we could get away, and 
that I doubt, he would have word in a few 
hours. By @aybreak, a regiment would 
be hunting us. You can not run a race 
with wagons.” 

T had been thinking, and now spoke up 
rather diffidently. It seemed clear, of 
course, that White was right, we could 
not carry off all the powder. But what if 
Waddell thought all the powder had been 
blown up? If we could make him think 
that, and still get a wagon away, the pur- 
suit might not be so vigorous. He would 
send in pursuit of ‘the wagon train, but, 
since the Regulators were gathering 
against him, would he go to much effort 
right now to try to find men who might 
be presumed to know the country and 
who would probably be safely hid? 

On this the men were of two minds. 
There was much talk back and forth 
until someone whistled from the road and 
one of our men came in. It was the one 
who had been sent to scout the camp. 

“It is right where we figured,”’ he ex- 
claimed. “Everybody dead asleep, too, 
and so far as I could see, only twelve or 
fourteen men.” 

“Nearer twenty,’ Carnes expostulated. 
“There were that many in the troop that 
jumped me.” 

White, shrewder, asked about the pres- 
ence of saddle horses. The scout said 
there could be only a few. The horses he 
had seen were hardly more than enough 
to handle the wagons. 

Fifteen minutes later, the rider sent 
ahead came pounding back. ‘‘Fraser says 
fifteen or twenty mounted men went 
past about dusk toward Salisbury,’’ he re- 
ported. 

White gave an exultant laugh. ‘‘We’ve 
got them,” he declared, “They figure 
they’re close enough to Salisbury to be 
safe and th@ escort has gone on. 

“Now we can try Craig’s plan. We'll 
all get as close as we can. Craig, Jen- 
nings, Carnes and I will fire at the camp- 
fires That will start ‘em running. We 
don’t want to do any killing, if we can 
help it. The rest of you hold your fire 
and rush them. Get them down the road 
if you can, and hold them. Craig and 
Jennings will hook up four horses to the 
last’ wagon in line and turn back south 
to this point. Then head west. Carnes 
and I will get trains laid to each wagon. 
We'll give the signal to you before we 


, 


fire them. Then all fall back to this 
point get your horses and follow the 
wagon.” 


YD SET out. It was a hot night for 
May and the mosquitoes-down on 


that low ground were vigorous, I remem- 
ber feeling the sweat running down my 
face in streams and my annoyance be- 


cause [ could not 
of the charcoal. 
We left the road shortly and took to 
the timber. My eyes, by this time, were 
fairly adjusted to the darkness. The trees 
were dark columns, the brush an irregular 


wipe it off on account 


blur, and the leaves and branches up 
above almost gray as the light filtered 
thru. We went in single file, with the 


scout and White ahead. 

Suddenly the column halted. Without 
command we spread out to the right and 
left. Some distance ahead a light flick- 
ered among -the trees. 

“There they are,’”’ whispered 
in my ear. ‘‘Now go careful. If you go 
rooting thru here like a hog and wake 
"em up, I'll lift your scalp.” 

(Continued next week) 


Jennings 





Hardware Clerk: ‘‘Would you be in- 
terested in something to finish your fur- 


niture, madam?” 


Housewife: “No, we have a baby.” 


Drive off the guard,’ 


AINT has a hard life. Storms 

rage against it. The sun beats 
down mercilessly on it. The im- 
portant question is, “What paint 
can I use on my farm buildings 
which best resists the attacks of 
the weather?” ° 


To many farm-owners the out- 
standing fact about Dutch Boy 
white-lead paint is its ability to 
stand up against the weather. This 

aint made of Dutch Boy white- 
a and pure linseed oil wears— 
and wears—and wears. 


/The tough, moisture-proof, 
elastic covering of Dutch Boy 
white-lead paint is long-term in- 
surance against decay. It protects 
property and keeps it protected. 
It is an all-lead paint, and it is the 
lead which gives paintits weather- 
resisting qualities. 

Invest in Dutch Boy white-lead 
paint the next time you paint. You 
can get ata restates reason- 


Dutch Boy White-Lead ~ 


Makes an all-lead paint 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


highest quality. There are also 


under this trademar 


teriors; also red-lead, solder, 
and babbitt metals, 


able cost the complete protection 


this paint gives. “One hundred 
pounds of Dutch Boy white-lead 
makes seven gallons of pure lead 
paint. 


Write for new paint booklets 
“Decorating the Home” is a new 
free booklet, illustrated in color, 
which suggests decorative treat- 
ments for exteriors and interiors. 
It will be sent you, along with a 
booklet that gives complete direc- 
tions for painting wood, plaster, 
metal and masonry about the 
farm, if you will write our nearest 
branch for Booklets F. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York,111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State Street; 
Butfalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th 
Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleve- 
land, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California 
Street; Pittsburgh, National Lead & OilCo. of Pa., 
316 Fourth. Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street, 


” HE Dutch Boy trademark guar 3 
antees o> et wd lead oaint of the 


k: flatting oil for 
use with white-lead in decorating in- 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are vf pre-war, and the 


@sgecond column percentage prices are of 

' the corresponding week last year. 

} ‘The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
‘the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fishers wholesale price index is 
now 151 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year, Now go 
down over the list and see whiclt products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In ‘most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


Ht 


ze 


% 


present price 
s of last yr. 


Percentage 
o ;: 
al 


is of pre-war 


Percenta 
- present price 


1,109-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders . bas ot is: al ve ; 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs 
Light hogs 
sas 
Sows, rough v, PO TeTOree _ 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
tS ATES ae ae 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood \ col, at Boston) 1 7 
Light cow hides, at Chicago..| _ 
_GRAIN 


Lambs 





At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 

On lowa Farms— 


MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed menl, at Milw'kee| 131] 92 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee 166| 22 
Bran, at Kansas City 114 96 
Shorts, at Kansas City 109} 85 


HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...| 128] (122 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 152) 129 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chicago 

Clover seed, at Toledo 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ...| 
Cotton, at New York 

Eggs, at Chicago -|_143| 100 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 














December 
rd— 
July . 

September 
es | 
July | 150} 
September . 150} 
ST tad Aa os 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

; ce, at Connellsville 97) 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 164 
Copper, at New York 84} 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 192} 
“Lumber— | 
' 

| 


. Dougias fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
ington) 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 common boards 
Yellow pine (southern) 
ix6 and 2 B i finish) 





FINANCIAL 


clearings, per capita, 
Outside of New York, 





month of March | 106 


rest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
_. at New York 98 103 





CG EE eee 196 107 
Ralliroad stocks 97| 110 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 


r cent of pre-war normal, and on 

Cattie and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 

Shout 63.20 workman is now gettin 

; t 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 


27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 


_ Gent of the pre-war normal. 
ARM-HANO WAGES—Wasges of farm- 
hands 


in lowa are about 150 per cent 





x 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 

“wages are not nearly so far abave pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $11.41 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next July. July rib 
sides as a basis indicate a price of 
$12.23. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 24. 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 125 per cent, grain 107 per 
cent, livestock 97 per cent, lumber 115 
per cent, ore 66 per cent, and miscel- 
aneous merchandise 114 per cent, 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal, 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
29'%2c, week before 88c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19%c, week before 19%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 28%c, week before 
29%c; ducks, last week 3lc, week before 
3ic; fat hens, last week 27%c, week be- 
fore 27%4c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $17.02, week be- 
fore $16.29. Chieago—Last week $14.95, 
week before $14.38. 





The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








| Kansas City 


Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week 9 $2110.08] 9.! 
Week before 15) 10.18) 
Good—- | | 
Last week 8.62| 9.50! 
Week before 8.80) 9.60 
Medium— | | 
Last week 7.95) 8.75 
Week before 8.12) 8.80 
Common | | 
Last week | 6 7.62 
Week ‘fore xf 7.62 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
“Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week before 
Bulls-- 
Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 








Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week .52/12. 
Week before 12.28) 12.3 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 

Last week 2.80/13. 
Week before 2.65| 12.98 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | 
Last week 
Week { 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week ) 
Week for 2.95 

Smooth and rough heavy 

packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— 

Last week 

Week 


95|13.2 
2.92/13. 
| 


3.00/13. ¢ 
1 


2 
3 
3.26 


before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 70/15.00 13.30 
Week before ‘ 14.50/14.38 
Lambs, culls and common | | | 
Last week 113.00/13.00/11.38 
Week before {13.00|12.88|12 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week ...... . -[13.88/13.62 
Week before .. . -{13.88/13.38 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 








—_—_ 























Kansas City 








Mixed clover, 
Last week 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 24.50 
Week before ... 24.50 

Alfalfa, choice— | | 
Last 2e 4.00/27.00) 
Week 23.00) 28.00) 

Alfalfa, No. | 
Last week 22.50/25.25) 
Week before 50|26.50) 

Alfalfa, standard— | 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 


litev’s le1.25 123.50 
21.25 23.50 


59 ial 


119.50 24,25) 


50} 20,2: 

before 50/21 

Oat straw— | 
Last week 75| 9.25 


§ { 
7 Q 6 
40) 9.2% 





| Corn, No. 2Y— 


Last week 
Week before 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week . 
Week before 
Corn, No. 4Y 
i week 
before 


week .... 
before 


before 


as week 
Week before ..| .87 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! 
Last week ....(|1.6 
Week before 








EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the fourth wee, 
April were 14,943,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 8,277,000 pounds the week be- 


fore and 10,293,000 pounds for the Same 


week last year. Exports of pork the fo 


week in April were 8,165,000 pounds, ‘ag 
compared with 6,910,000 pounds the wes, _ 
before and 8,261,000 pounds for the same — 


yweek last year. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 103 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with &4 
cent for fat cattle, 86 per cent for sheep 
and 98 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag to 
percentage of ten-year average for fe. 


ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 


week by week for the past eight weekg 
Each week is compared with the ten-yeagp 
average of the corresponding week, thug 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


tHOGS _ 





| 





Receipts at 
other mkts. 


Receipts at 
Chicago 
Chicago 
price 





March 12 to 18 88} 
March 19 to 25 | Wy! 
March | , 
April 2 
April 9 
April 16 
April 23 to 29 . 
April 30 to May 
e. 9g tCATTLE 
March 12 to 18 
March 19 to 25 
March 26 to April71 
April 2 8 
April 9 
April 16 
Mattias 20. 29) os ccs ceces 
April 30 to May 6 : 
*SHEEP 





March 12 to 18 

March 19 to 25 

March 26 to April 1 

April 2to 8 

April 9 to 15 

April 16 to 22 | 
April 23 to 29 | 121 
April 30 to May 6 { 116! 


*LAMBS _ 








Milwaukee 
| Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 


Bran— | | : | 
Last week... ./27.50/25 00/24.50/30.00 
Week before. ./29.00/26.50/26.25|30.00| 

Shorts— | | 
Last 
Week 

Hominy feed— 

Last week..../25. 
Week before..|: 

Oil meal (o.p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 

Cottonseed meal 

(41 per cent) 
Last week... .|39.2! 
Week before. i f 





| 


ankage— 
Last. week....|..... 
Week before..!.. 
Gluten— 
Last week.... 
i A ORS A ees Pees Orr E 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





Per cent of 


Preesnt 
par 


price 





British sterling ex- 
change— | 
Last week 4.867 |$4.85 99.8 
Week before | 
French franc— 
Last week 
Week before 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1953, 
but callable in 1933, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. Since these bonds are 4% 
per cent, the yield to 1953 is 4.20 per cent. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


_ Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 12e, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $21, 
and cotton at New York 19.4c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 58e, 
oats ,33%,c, wheat $1.47%. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
April were 1,878,000 bushels, as compared 
with 1,665,000 bushels for the week before 
and 3.574,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn for the fourth 
week in April were 161,000 bushels, as 
compared with 258,000 bushels the week 
before and 57,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
fourth week in April were 907,000 bushs 
els, aS compared with 1,225,000 bushels the 
week before and 1,189,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 








March 12 to 18 

March 19 to 256 

March 26 to April 1 

April 2 to 8 

April 9 to 15 

April 16° to 2. 

April 28 to 29 | 2 109 
April 30 to May | 116} 110] 


*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, ‘ 


tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets f 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers, 
scgibintastnggainensicncnaegeainiconsiite . 
APRIL FARM PRICES LOWER THAN 
A YEAR AGO 


A decline of seven points in the general : 


level of farm prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts for April, 1926, as compared with 
April a year ago is reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
department’s inuex of farm prices ig 140 
for April, compared with 140 for Mareh 
and 147 for April a year ago The five- 
year pre-war period, 1909-14, is used asa 
base of 100. 

Large decreases for the year in prices 
of feed grains, cotton and cottonseed and 
unclassified commodities were only pat- 
tially offset by inereases in fruits and 
vegetables The average farm price of 
potatoes was $2.70 per bushel on April 
15, compared with $2.25 on March 15 this 
year and 70 cents in April a year ago. 

Small price gains were made from March 
15 to April 15 this year in oats, flaxseed, 
cottonseed, milk cows, horses, chickens 
and eggs, while farm prices of other prod- 
ucts showed practically no change or con- 
tinued to decline. 

The department’s index of purchasing 
power of farm products is placed at 87 for 


March, or 13 per cent below the pre-wat ; 


leveh The purchasing power figure has 
remained at 87 since last October. 

The following table shows the index 
number of farm prices based on 100 for 
the period of August, 1909, to July, 1914: 


Apr. Mar. Apt | 


1925 1926 
Grains 
Fruits and vegetables...... 
Meat animals 
Dairy and poultry 
Cotton and cottonseed 
Unclassified 


All groups 

Non-agygicultural wholesale 
prices (U. S. Dept. of 
Labor 





CHINA LEADS WORLD IN HOG 
PRODUCTION 


Because hogs are produced in such 
quantities in the corn belt and the United 
States is the leading exporter of pork @ 
pork products, most Americans believ@ 
that this country produces more hog 
than any other country. China is 5& 
lieved to produce more, however, alth® 
accurate census figures are not obtail- 


able. Large scale production is practically 


unknown, but nearly every farm in China 
—no matter how small—produces some 
pork. Economy in the use of feed # 


compared with other meat animals ne 


the hog the chief meat animal of Chi 
500,000,000 people. 








aS S aNah cag’ 
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Chicago 
price 


rices 
| and 
par- 
and 
re of 
April 
} this 
, 
farch 
‘seed, 
*kens 
prod- 
con- 


asing 
7 for 
»- war 


» has 


index 
0 for 
14: 
Apr. 
1926 
131 
253 
146 
133 
135 
83 


140 











Build a Profitable Hog 
House this Year 


Thousands of farmers have learned that for 
hog houses Hollow Building Tile has no equal. 

Here are the reasons: Early farrowing is safe, 
with the result that - are ready for the higher- 
price early market. Hogs are warm and dry 
through the coldest, dampest weather. Less of 
the feed is needed for body heat. More goes 
into yx 
Build your néxt hog house of Sheffield Hollow 
Tile. There will be practically no_ upkeep ex- 
pense. No No need for 


painting. 
By using Bufftex Face 
Tile you can have farm 


THE aT pa ngs F will be 

, n 

< BuFrFlex P years. They never require 
———————— 


nt, yet keep their at- 
SS SS” Line tractive appearance in- 


efinitely. 


rotting or warping. 








Free Service to Builders 

Before building, get our prac- 
tical suggestions. Ask for our 
illustrat literature. Full of 
helpful ideas, 


Sheffield Brick 
& Tile Co. 


Box 608D 
Sheffield, lowa 





Tell us 
whether you 
_are interested 
Home, 
. Barn 
House, Poul: 
try House, etc., and 
we will mail illus- 
trated information. 
This service is FREE. 














ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S,PAT.OFFICE 


STEEL BEL LACING 
apes 


iy. * Teeth clinch 
flat on both sides of belt. To take 

‘o apart, just push out hinge pin. 
Used and recommended by leading agri- 
cultural schools, by belting, tractor and 
implement manufacturers and hundreds of 

» thousands of progressive farmers. 
Sold in handy packa; J ae two 6-inch joints 
or larger standard 











MARTIN METAL 
STACK COVERS 


Improved 
Sectional 


Protect the stack from 

storm or sun-—no spoilage 

no loss! Sectional, galvanized sheet steel 

covers; easy to put on vant weights; held 

tight by “‘cork-screw" anchors. Cannot 

blow off—guaranteed to save hay. 

Will last for years. 

The Hay Saved on the First Stack Will More 
Than Pay for Your Martin Metal Stack Cover 


Write for descriptive Folder and Prices 
Manufactured and Sold only by 


The Martin Metal Mfg. Co. 


302 No. Mosely, Wichita, Kansas 


AB 





all the 





Thickened, Swollen 





lay up the horse 
ABSORBINE, JR., 


strains, painful, swollen veins or glands 
heals and soothes. 
gists or postpaid. 

Write. Wade inthe U.S. A. 








SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 





‘Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or_ Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. 
Does not blister, .«emove the hair or 
$2.50 a bottle 
Mt druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 
for mankind—an 
&Ntiseptic liniment ‘for bruises, cuts, wounds, 


$1 25 a bottle at drug- 
Will teil you more if you 


y 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 














\ De secto 


ONDENSED 


4 
Buttermilk E 


with water makes 4 gals. of pig slop. For poultry feed, 
Use One Ib. to 3 gals. water. S 


A pound of De Soto Condensed Buttermilk mixed 










Boson’ Pound a At For 30c In Stamps. 





Produce Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 





- £3 











Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Gray hair should be respected 


unles 


s it’s in a bowl of soup.” 








HA 


VE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 








ToL Anno ae a 
= ee 





a 


























Contest closes May 


postca 


In case of a tie, a duplicate 


awart¢ 
tied i 


At 
mary 


presided. 
reference to the five senses, 


pupil 


“The 
crying, yawning, coughing. 


sense 
folks 


“a 


so send your 
ard right away. 

prize will be 
led for the full amount of the prize 


n each tying contest. 


THE NONSENSES 


eacher tells of an incident in a pri- 
school examination over which she 
One ofthe questions was with 
and a bright 
handled the subject this way: 

five senses are sneezing, sobbing, 
By the sixth 
is meant an extra one which some 
have. This is snoring.” 





DOES HIS UTMOST 
never took a motor car trip with 


Jones. Is he a handy chap around a car?” 
“Well, ves; if there’s a tire to be 
changed, Jones is always ready to hold 


the valve cap.” 


‘“Wontcha gimme a quarter?” 


Tramp: 

Abie: ‘‘No, no; bizness is hard. I ain’t 
got no quarter.” 

Tramp: ‘Well, then, gimme a dime for 
a bed.” 

Abie: ‘‘Now you're talkin’. Where is 


der bed?’’ 


Rastus: 


“What kind of cigars do you- 


all smoke?” 


Sambo: “Ah smokes Robinson Crue 
soes.”’ 

Rastus: ‘‘What kind is dem?” 

Sambo: “Castaways, dumbbell, casta- 
ways!” 

“My bogs says he can’t come after all,” 


said the 


hurry 


“But as it was a 
me.”’ 


plumber's boy. 


-up call, he sent 


“But I never sent for anyone,” said the 
mistress of the house, rather puzzled. 

“Oh, then,”’ the boy concluded, ‘it must 
have been the folks as was here before 
you moved in.” 

Freddy: “Ma, di idn’t the missionary 
say that the savages didn’t wear any 
clothes?” . 

Mother: ‘Yes, my boy.” 

Freddy: “Then why did papa put 2 
button im the missionary box?” 

Disturbed Customer: “Say, boss, a no- 
‘count boy has threatened mah life, Ah 
craves pertection.” 

Salesman: “How about a bullet-proof 
vest?” 

Customer : ‘‘Wuthless, plumb wuthless. 
Ain’t yo’ got no razor-proof collahs?” 

“The Ku Klux Klan is no longer a se- 
cret organization.” 

‘“What!”’ 

“No. Ladies are admitted to member- 
ship.’ 


A Florida 
ways 


sales 


BIG BUSINESS 

real estate man who was al- 
coming home with tall of 
running into thousands and hundreds 


stories 


of thousands of dollars, was accosted one 
evening by his son, aged eleven, who an- 
nounced: 

“Well, dad, I’ve sold the dog.” 

“You've sold the dog?” 

“Tun.” 

‘What for?” 

“For ten thousand dollars.” 

“Ten thousand dollars! What are you 


talking about? Where’s the money?” 


a 
five 





didn’t get money, dad. I got two 


thousand dollar cats for it.” 





















of any farmer. 


very long lived. 


Nichols & 
Shepard 
Steam 

Engines 








How A Gocd T! 
“How a Good 
Thresher is Bai ”* will tell you 
messotthet' our Threshermen, 
how the new meth 
facture has bl Saabs 
put the always good Nichols & 
Shepard Thresher on the mar- 
ket at a price that places it 
within the reach of the thou- 
sands of farmers who realize 
that the individual rig is the 
best way to thresh, 7 


This book 





l[~it SAVES _ e FARMER’S 





ROLLER BEARINGS 


Alemite-Zerk Lubrication and the Tilting Feeder * 
The 4 Threshermen —the Big Cylinder, the “Man Behind the 
Gun,” the Steel Winged Beater and the Beating Shakers—are 
built into every Nichols @ Shepard Thresher. 

In the 22x36 farm thresher, they are ready to work for 
to thresh your crop, just when it is fit, and send the last pee 
of grain to the wagon box, none to the straw pile. 


12 Hyatt Roller Bearings with Alemite-Zerk Lubrication are 
standard equipment on 22x36 Nichols & Shepard Threshers, 
A Fordson handles it successfully. 


The roller bearings greatly reduce the power necessary to 
thresh with any model. WA 
A new manufacturing method puts the price within the reach 

The construction is practically all steel, making the machine 


Send for this book—that tells the whole story, 


NICHOLS.{ SHEPARD 


[he Red River Special Line 




















We Will Gladly Send This Book 
Free, Upon Receipt of the Coupom — 


Cm em om ee ee 

i NICHOLS @ SHEPARD COMPANY, ; 
296 | Marshall St., Battle Creek, Mich, 

} fat the book ‘How a Good Thresher “4 

is Built. oll 
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I 

; Name.cceccccecoqccenes essen aa 
5 st 

H City. .--------- enn eo ewene - 2-28 os 
[3 2 Reena oe State-—-=atediiel 
; My tractor is a---------- ee make, 


THRESH BILL 















W cor ARTED farming in 1915 
~ with a debt of $1500 on a 
$2000 farm. My dairy herd 
now numbers 15 pure-breds, 
the house has water, lighte 
and furnace and fields are twice as produc- 
tive. Raised a hundred-barrel an acre crop 
of potatoes. Just turned down an offer of 
$5000 for the farm. Profits paid off the 
debt, made the improvements and I am lay- 
ing by something each year. 

Last year's returns were $4238.83. Any 
farmer can do as well in Maine if he is will- 
ing to work. 

This is one man’s 
other farmers say in 


Maine Farmers Make Good 


An Se. Write today for 
your free cy. Address 
STATE OF MAINE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Desk 17, State House, Augusta, Maine 


TESTED SEED CORN 


Josiin’s Yellow Dent, matures in 100 to 110 days, 
and 90 days Yellow Dent, Stiver King (white). For 
20 years I have been growing and improving these 
varieties here on my farm in Ida county, lowa; now 
successfully grown in every county in lowa. The 
corn you should plant, early picked, field selected 
tests 93 to 97%; sold on 15 days approval test. Price 
$5.00 per bushel, tested, shelled and graded, ready 
for the planter, bags included. It grows, yields and 
will mature, is real seed corn. Prompt shipment. 
ALLEN JOSLIN, KR. 8, Holstein. lowa. 


SEEDCORN 


Positively guaranteed to grow. 
Quailty the best. Priced right. 


ACME WAY & MILLFEED CO., Sioux City, lowa 


story. Read what 100 


























GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing 
You Can Buy. 
Our roofing wi!l last 

forty years. Write us 

for proof. Best quality 
only — our motto. 

Poor grade roofing 

ile very expensive 

in the end. We are 
the oldest steel 
roofing firm fn the 
west. Can show pic- 
tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices 
STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


610 S, W. Second St... Les Moines, iowa 
Established 1696 bv W. F. Harsen. 









Poll Evil 
Approximately 10,000 cases are success- 
fully treated each year with 
NG’S FISTOFORM 
No experience necessary; easy and simple; 
ust alittle attention every fifth day. 









abou remedies for Horses 
it famous jes 
= Far tis FREB—send for it oa 


FLEMING BROS. 2 mists. 



















ON’T buy waterproof stack cock, 
D machinery covers until you get our 
extra iow rect} from- fi ry prices, 


Kunkle ° Woodruff Ce Co., Mfr Mfrs. 





WALLACES,FARMER, May 14, 





a Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
Sel whet you wish through these columns 





each | 
e | 


orders 


® min 


RATE 8c PER WORD 7! THE NAME AMD Apogm 


or full Ba 


s orders end 


Adv. Tertising order ky 
sate, “When \erlng ‘rout sivertvement rl ave full ory oan 


um of twenty 


ADDRESS 


to peumhed 


words. ionpe E 


o musk 























FARM LANDS 





LIVESTOCK 


BABY CHICKS 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 


MINNESOTA 





MORGAN HORSES 








WRITE 
Real 


the secretary, Big Stone 
Fstate Board, for 
about splendid farms in 
sota and eastern South 
rolling prairies, best of soil, 


No. Words No. Insertions 





4 
$6.40 
6.72 


Tee ee eee eee eee 
Tee eee eee eee eee) 


35 miles long, 
road, King of Trails, Yel 


Stone lake, 
7.04 waukee 
7.36 | Trail. 
7.68 eae 2 
8.00 
8.32 
8.64 
4.64 9.23 

peeve 4.80 | 9.60 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


eee ee eee eee eee ee) 


Moore, p, Secre etary, 


MINNESOTA 80, near Harris; ir 

level; no rock; gravel road; $1,( 
$1,500 terms, purchaser assume 
state loan 


of $3940. Albert Jens 
nation, 


Tere eee eee ee eee 


Tee eee eee eee ee ee 


OPO 


eee eee eee eee 











SSRIKRESSES 


information 
western 
Dakota. 
good 
and churches, well settled country, 
main line 


Some real bargains on easy terms. 
Ortonville, 


» County 


Minne- 

Fine 
schools 
on Big 
Mil- 


lowstone 


Minn. 
nproved; 
00 cash, 
35-year 
en, Car- 








Wash. 
WE HAVE a few highly improve 
left at half price; 5 
quick; ready to do business. 
syn Co., St. James, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 


* No advortioomont for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 











WRITE for our list of well protected ‘in- 
~ vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
sturn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
fowa. 
WE OFFER high 
corporation bonds. 
investment service without obligation to 
you? Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Harry H. 
Polk & Co., Des Moines. 
WOODMEN of the World Building, 6 per 
cent, first mortgage leasehold bonds. 2 oe 
James A. Cummins & C o., Equitable | farm. EK. N. 
Blidg., Des Moines. town, N, 





pi farm; 
did community; gravel 
kets; best buy in the 
terms. Write, Randolph 
haven, Miss, 


roads, 
south; a 
Peets, 


_NEW 24°), Se 


PRRAR ARAL ARAS CO R-2.3. 
270 ACRES, large barn, 
head, four box stalls, concret 
milking machine, drinking 
silos, litter carrier, six horse 
house, milk house, tool shed, 
garage, six pen hog house, poultr 
two houses, three orchards, buil 
good condition; located near 
Harbor, N. Y., one-fourth mile 
roam, near Lake’ Ontario. Price, 
Transportation paid if you purel 


grade 
May 


municipal and 
we render you 


per cent. 
The Sonne- 


Se ee eee 
WOR SALE—625-acre improved Mississip- 
ideal for stock farm; in splen- 
good 


stanchions for 60 
dishes, 


stalls, ice 
windmill, 


Henderson 
off state 


Powers, 140 Stone St., 


od farms 
Come 


mar- 
ttractive 
Brook- 


e floors, 
two 


y house, 
dings in 


$27,000. 
las this 
Water- 


FOR SALE—Morgan stallions, mares and 

fillies; b.ue ribbon winners; Black Hawk 
and Daniel Lambert blood; some stallions 
to lease; registered. KE. F. Brown, Derby, 
lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BAGS WANTED 


FIEED Bags wanted. We pay highest 
market price; write for quotations; 
state quantity. Great Western Bag Co., 
St. Louis, Mo, 
FARM MACHINERY _ Roe cse, 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25, with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free c: atalog showing pictures 
of harvester 30x 528, Salina, Kan. 


TRACTOR & gears, new master pinions for 
big saving in price. 


your tractor at 

Crabb Gas Engine Co., Independence, Ia. 
FINANCIAL 

loans; five-ye ar loans, 

loans to one hundred an 

Donahue & Hanson, Grinnell, 


INSURANCE a ies 
AUTOMOBILE Insurance—To officers of 
local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies. 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity Association, 303 
East Washington St., Bloomington, Il. 











FARM 10: 
loans; 
up. 


an 
long-time 
acre and 
lowa. 








KODAK FINISHING 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON and Oregon— 

Northwest is growing rapidly. 
ural advantages, scenic beauties 
yortunities are the reasons. 
oves the great outdoors can 
the future and get away from the 
of wages. A good liivng and a 
able income is offered on 
ment. 





COMMISSION HOUSES 


1926 SPRING chickens now wanted. Head- 

quarters for shipments of poultry and 
@ressed calves direct from the farm. 
Write for prices and particulars before 
Selling. Geo. McCutcheon & Co., Corner 
Fulton and i May Sts., Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK _| ment." our i 
. OF . Leedy, Dept. 707, 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups | Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
ee peel Sriving parents. We are over- SOUTH DAKOTA 
flocked and must move these pups. Write snYer Tai] awe fexetchen wenran 
for posyced prices. Every sale guaran- i es A farm lands fror 
; F p, depending on location 
teed. wonderful selection in whites srovements. They will never b 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- Douth Dakot: oducen eo “att 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66 wer akota produces corn, Ca 
: a. - alfalfa, small grains teal diy 
SCOTCH Collie pups, three months ~ par- tion. Healthful and pleasant 
ents excellent cattle dogs; males, $6; Good dairy country. See it for 
females, $4. Also pedigreed German Po- Homeseekers’ rates, For 
lice female, bred. Bloemendaal Kennels, scriptive circulars and all 
Alton. lowa. Write to South Dakota 
COLLIE riculture, Division 101, 
ah WISCONS 
working Own your “own 
ferson, I: section of Bayfield 
have 240 acres of pa 
proved land, 40 acres under plow, 








Great 











info 
Departmen 
pups, six Sap 5 
male, $7.50 
with 
Iowa 
FOXES WANTED 


eae ~~ ——— or 
RED Fox. cubs wanted: any number. Be- : Y : si heh he : 
Se in fine clover pasture; clay so0 
fore selling elsewhere, write Leo Pan- modern dairy barn: good fuur-roo! 
kratz, Springfield, Minnesota. Department ; ZO rm 


“De = eke kn a well, garage and chicken 
One “Pankri atz_ Pays Mo Stee . ym rural route, four 


ED foxes. When you have any for sale fourth mile from schoo one m 
"communicate with Alex. Woolstencroft, Norwetian Lutheran chureh Oe 
Sibley, lowa plete deseription, price and term 


James Gill, Mason, Wis 
oo FARM LANDS a _ HARDWOOD cut-over 
CALIFORNIA farms in sunny San Joa- clay sub-soil; neither sandy ne 
quin county Safe profits assured by elly town; good roac 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, school in the heart of the dair 
etock, poultry. truck and forty commer- trv. You deal directly with the 
Cial crops. Rail and water transportation No agents and no commissions 
reach local and export markets Moun- terms Also improved farms. 
tain and seashore’ recreation nearby. map and Booklet No. 6 North 
Write. Room 14 Advertising Dept. of 


' Lumber Co., Land Department, 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. Wisconsin. 


COLORADO 

EXCELLENT opportunity to buy on very 

favorable terms, improved irrigated W. 
farms, owned by American Beet Sugar man for gry housewo 
Co., at Lamar, Colo Only 10 per cent family An ide Christiayr 
Cash and balance spread over 34% years pleasant secnian tien 3 and go 
at 5% per cent interest. Lands very pro- the right party R. H. M 
ductive, averaging per acre three tons van Road, Glencoe, Il, 
alfaifa, 10 tons beets, 50 bushels barley, | ~~ AGENTS WANTED 
77 bushels oats and 47 bushels winter wy ee - ~ 
wheat, Idea! conditions for dairying and AGIEN'TS—-Our new ousehold 
constant markets. Beet sugar factories device washes and dries \ 
contract with growers for beets at good sweeps, sg page . cru aebrorit 
prices. Feeding livestock profitable. Fine less: than bro ms. Over h rott 
Schools and churches. Good roads and Harper Brush Works, 303 
wonderful climate. For detailed informa- field, lowa, 
tion, write C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- SALESMEN WANTED _ 
Mization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 990 | DISTRICT 
Railway Exchange. Chicago. Mavtage or 
IOWA ranks of di 
116 acre Mitchell to $200 und higher monthly while 

county, lowa; improved, all tillable; $165 r executive positions. = Writ 

racre. L. Box 218, Watertown, S. D. whether you have had 

ht nt LOUISIANA at a % + trope me a oth fi 

RA enn A oe e ory open. 1e 
€0-OPERATIVE community in manufacturers of the 
‘* cheap land. Complete cycle of indus- washer in the world. 
tries. Two profits in sight; first, from Branch: 515 Washington 
@0-Operative industries; second, from cre- neapolis, Minnesota. 
ation of land values. No such opportunity 


yYwhere for capitalist or home-seeker. LIVESTOCK 


months old; pedigreed 
; femalé, $3.50; now 
mother, A, F. Brown, Jef- | SOP tenting” 
good dairy 


Wisconsin. I 


house; 


] 


‘lose te 


HELP WANTED 


ANTI D—Capable, reliable girl 


manas rers’ positions 
sanization are filled 


strict salesmen who 1 











URARM for sale. 


farm in 


center of 
Nort! 
Avenue 


The 
The man who 
build 


comfort- 
a small invest- 
Our booklets will tell you the story. 
Northern 


free map, de- 


A 
farm in 


miles from town, 


Ss, write, 


land; silt _ 


Write 


Third St., F: 


from 


Maytag 
fastes 


Pacific 
Its nat- 
and op- 


for 
element 


— 


POET eee 
n $10 an 
and im- 
e lower. 
le, hogs, 
ersifica- 
climate, 
yourself, 


rmation, 
t of Ag- 
D 


eounty, 
rtly im- 
balance 
il; new, 
n house, 
located 
one- 
ile from 
or com- 


loam; 
” grav- 
ls, rood 
y coun- 
owners 

Masy 
for 
Western 
Stanley, 





——-— = -— 


cleaning 

vindow 
Costs 

t. Write 


Lire 


in the 
the 
nake up 
training 
for par- 
previous 
irm and 
Com- 
t-selling 
iwestern 
N., Min- 





rite for particulars. United Industries, HOLSTEINS 





‘Audubon Bidg., New Orleans. 


4 MISSOURI 

FOR SALE—Good grain and livestock 

farm of 240 acres. Good improvements. 

ice reasonable. For particulars write, 
ank Long, New Cambria, Mo. 








pect, whose three nearest dams 
96 pounds milk a day; 
service. 
ticello, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 


ready for 
Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 


average 
light 





ANY size six-exposure roll deve loped and 

finished in glossy prints, 25 cents silver. 
Midland Photo Co., Dept. 10, Charles City, 
lowa. 





" LUMBER 
LUMBER at wholesale. 
buying lumber and 
ufacturer, 


Large saving in 
millwork from man- 
material for freight 
Quick deliv- 


Send list of 
paid prices to your station. 
ery and satisfaction guaranteed, Ta¢oma 
and Door Co., Dept. 38, Tz acoma, 

_‘Lumber Capital of Ame rica,’ 

_POSTS AND LUMBER 
lumber, Shingles, shipped 
for delivered prices 


Write 
‘Tacoma, Wash. 


TOBACCO 


PPPS 


‘tobacco; 


| direct 
Kirk 


— 
POSTS 
to you. 
Company, | 
natural 
mellow by sun- 


HOMESPUN smoking 
leaf; made 


sweet and 
curing in old-fashioned way; five Ibs., 
one dollar. Sample sent free. Natural 
Leaf Tobacco Farms, Owensboro, Ky 
TYPEWRITERS 


aC SA 
TYPEWRITER 


bart xi ains Spee ial values 

in all mieten s. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, ete. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, lowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 80% Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines. lowa 


BABY CHICKS 


ATILLY reduced prices on Peters-Cer- 
d chicks June delivers Bigger 
better hatehes make it possible to 
price: Write for reduced price 
list at once, al tarlog Chicks started 
im Janne vill better because weather 
conditions are nally ideal for a quick 
and strong All our strains are 
bred irly ring’ nad levelop gnto 
early, heavy v e ayel Our strains 
in the larger come into laying at 
five month age—in thg smaller 
at four o four ind © one-half 
Jo other strains bred like these, 
eks are sua teed like 
ed All Petei Certified 
with enuine uar- 
n st two weeks 
Oo be from 
srdered, At 
Wot leliverv no 
trord | chan n ordi- 
variet, of Reds, Rocks 
Wvandottes and Orpingt 
Minoreas, S. ¢ 
post 
price list, also catalog 
if you wish Our catalog is a revelation 
in poultry breeding. Peters-Poultry Farm, 
Box 271, Newton, flowa. 


MONEY 


GRE 
til for 
and 
reduce 
oO Ci 


do 


out 


ehick \ Il 
Leghorns 
perfected 
conas and = Lt Bri 
will brine reduced 


agian Ss, & 


ihmias. £\ 
' 


Trains’ ‘Gold 
sond"” ifter May 15. 
Exceptional values, SS “d with our 100 
pel Gold Bond" guarantee of satis- 
faction From select, early maturing, 
heavy laying strains. Missouri accredited, 
Ss. C. White Leghorns, only 10 cents; 
White and Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds and 
Buff Orpingtons, 12 cents. Much larger 
and better hatches during May and June 
make thése low prices possible. $1 de- 
posit books your order. This unusual of- 
fer for a limited time only. Send us your 
order at once to insure prompt delivery. 
Catalog free. Train’s Poultry Farm 
Hatchery, Box 251, Inde pe sndence, Mo. 


“Wallace: Farmer Classified ads put 


saving 
chicks 


prices on 


cent 


Wallaces’ 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way, 





WAPSIE Valley * ‘Health-Hatched” chicks 

are now ready for delivery. Hundredg of 
Iowa farmers have already received their 
chicks and are 100 per cent satisfied. Our 
flocks are all Iowa inspected and accred- 
ited. We are one of Iowa’s oldest hatch. 
eries and have been continually building 
up the standards and egg production of 
our flocks. There is no need to send out. 
side of Iowa for the highest quality chicks. 
We have excellent railroad facilities—the 
chicks reach you quicker and in much 
better condition than those shipped q 
great distance. We guarantee prompt de. 
livery of your order on White Leghorns, 
S. C. Reds, White and Barred Rocks and 
Buff Orpingtons. Don’t buy chicks untij 
you get our reasonable prices and _ illug- 
trated catalog. Drop us a _ postcard, 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 151, Inde. 
pendence, Iowa. 


WHITE Le ~ghorns, Single Comb Red 
chicks, sent C. O. D. Official contest 
winners, Six pens in lez ding high ten to 
date. High hens and pens in three out 
of four winter months at Glen Ellyn and 
Iowa laying contests. Special early order 
discount. Do not buy until you read our 
satalog and liberal guarantee to live 
Prof. E. H. Rucker, Route 9, Ottumwa, 
Jowa. Formerly poultry expert, Missouri, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, experiment stations, 
Dept. F. 
BABY Chicks—Get Our 
accredited chicks. New low prices ef- 
fective May 15. Don't buy just common 
stock when you can buy dependable qual- 
ity. Chicks are from true to type and 
high producing stock. Shipped in good 
boxes. 100 per cent live delivery guaran- 
teed. Once our customer, always our 
customer, Write now for circular and 
price list. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, 
Cherokee, Iowa. 
BABY Chicks from superior quality, heavy 
laying stock. We have one of the larg- 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middle- 
west. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
mating, breeding and hatching standard 
bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival, 
Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed. Cata- 
log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 400, 
St. Paul, Neh. 

TANCRED White Leghorn 
egg strain; $12, 100; 300 
per cent live delivery. Mrs. 

Doran, Minn. 

Ss. C. W. Leghorns, 10 cents; S. 
Leghorns, 12 cents; S. Cc. R. 

cents, Ray A. Lewis, Bayard, 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads 

you in touch with a market for 

land that can be reached in no other 
POULTRY 
t -ANGS SHANS 

lan y Shans; extra 


the shows; eggs now 
$5 each. H. Osterfoss, 








prices on our r state 





“chicks; high 
$11, 100; 100 
ellis Abell, 


lowa, id 

put 
farm 
way, 


BIG Black 
win at 

roosters, 

lowa. 


good layers; 
reduced; 
Hedrick, 
_LEGHORNS — 
WHITH Le ‘shor n hens 
half price. Thousands of eight-week-ol 
pullets; also baby chicks and hatching 
eggs shipped quickly Trap nested, pedi- 
greed foundation stock; erg bred 26 years. 
Winners at 16 egg contests. Catalog and 
special price bulletin free. I ship C. 0. D 
and guaraniee satisfaction. Geo, B. Fet- 
986 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich Be 
; WHITH Leghorn chic ‘ks now ready 
for shipmen N0-ege str pedigreed 
males used Krom dams, 
Large American type. iusually 
low. [Exceptional values i ca 
for mv catalog before you order White 
Leghorn chicks from anyone 4 
Ward, Box 153, Independence, Towa, 
REDUCHD prices on White L eghorn eggs 
and chicks Barron strain mated 
Rucker culled and heav! lay 
ers good size eges—34, 105; $7, 200 
$12.! Case chicks— $10, 100 K45, S00; 
pos Md 9 100 per cent live de livery Mrs. 
M. IS. Wilmarth, Corning, lowa. 


PLYMOU an ROCKS 


credited” dark 
prs i tested; 
to 268 eres: egg 
June chic 
for price list 
Iowa. 
RHODE 
OWEN strain and Rucker strain, S. © 
Red chicks now ready for shipment 
from blood-tested, high-producing stoe 
Our stock is Iowa inspected and aeccreds 
ited. Prices unusually low. Exception 
values. Write me before you order trom 
anyone. A. H. Ward, Box 152 , Independ 
ence, lowa. 


EGGS FOR ‘HATCHING _ 


__ANCONAS 
SHEPARD strain Single Comb Anconas: 
eggs, $5 per 100; baby chicks, $12 per 


100. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, lowa. = 


DUCK EGGS 
Pekin duck eggs, $8, 
setting of 12; 
Mrs. M. E. 


Prices 
Drop me 


cockerels 


nee 

barred iristo- 
trapnest ree 
prices reduced 
$9 for 
uring, 





$16 for 100 
hirs. Es. 
Gowrie — 


ISLANO REDS 


— 








WHITE 
per 

each. 

BUFF Orpington duck 
Poorman 200-egg S. C. 

100, $5. Joseph O’Brien, 


100; 


eggs, $1.5) (2 
Buff Orpingtomm 
Waukon, lo 


nena 
and cock birds now , 


fit. d 


due klings, re q 
Ww ilm arth, th, Corning. i ; 


FIR] 
Ni 
choi 
and 
days 
per | 
Woor 
80-1) 
sta 
of fr 
anyy 
buy 
orde 
celve 
UNI 
ve 
ple, 
liber 
tion 
falfa 
* 
FOR 
Ye 


test 
Bred 
Hud 
terlo 





eT 





& 


: LACES’ FARMER, May’ 2},° pms ees 


eg bee =e 




















Our Readers Market 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
, GOOSE EGGS — 





R SALE—Mammoth Toulouse goose 
eggs, 35 cents apiece. I will have goose 
eggs at all times. This ad will appear 
only once. Mrs. Wm. J. Schmidt, Route 
3 Box 52, Grinnell, lowa. 
eh ee ee =~ ES A 
LEGHORNS 





PUREBRED Single Comb Buff Leghorn 






















































eggs; 100, $4.50; 300, $12; from a culled 
—= flock. A. L. Bowler, Fairfax, Iowa. 
HOCK _ 
MINORCAS 
a ..C. WHITE or Buff Minorca hatching” 
Licks eges, $7 per 100; settings, $1.75; farm 
is of range flocks. Amos Richardson, Delhi, 
their fowa. 
as. ORPINGTONS 
itch- WHITH Orpington eggs, $5, 105; chicks, 
ding $15, hatched ‘to order; 100 per cent live 
n of delivery; stock for saJe, -Mrs. Effie Wil- 
out. marth, Corning, Iowa. _ re a ie 
icks. §. Cc. BUFF Orpington eggs from healthy, 
—the large type, heavy laying strain; true 
nuch puff; 6 cents each. Mrs. Harold Elliott, 
‘da Webster City, Iowa. 
t dee Le 
orns, " meee OUT ROCKS cee 
and WHITE Rocks; attractive prices on early 
until hatched chicks, 8, 10 and 12 weeks; 
lus Fishel strain; select farm flock; eggs, $5, 
ard, 1000 $3, 50, postpaid. ° Mrs. C. L. Carter, 
nde- GS CL eee ee ee ee 
——. WHITH Plymouth tock hatching eggs 
Red from purebred, healthy Fishel direct 
ntest strain; high egg producing exhibition 
n to matings. Eggs, $6 hundred; chicks, -$16 
aul hundred. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
o . DARK Barred Rock eggs; well marked; 
our good layers; $1, 15; $6, 105; fertility 
live: guaranteed ; postpaid, Smith & Brewbaker, 
nwa, Indianola, TOW Pa ee 
ouri, PUREBRED Buff Rock eggs for hatching; 
ions, range flock; $5, 100, postpaid, J. H. 
Lage, Latimer, Iowa. 
state RHODE ISLAND REDS 
3 ef- ROSH Comb Reds; fine color and t¥pe; 
mon carefully culled; record flock; eggs, $8 
pe? per hundred, Mrs. Roy Adams, Ottosen, 
an Iowa. 
goer ROSE Comb Red eggs; culled flock; good 
our color and type; $6 per 100. Mrs. Harley 
and Shaffer, Webster City, Io 
ie  WYANDOTTES 
— STANDARD bred Partridge Wyandottes; 
eavy healthy farm flock; winners at Des 
arg- Moines and Cedar Rapids shows; eggs, 
i 100, $6. Walter Vaudt, Whittemore, Ia, 
e in 
dard ‘ 
iva, | SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
> MANCHU soybeans, grown in 1925; in- 
, spection and germination made by Illi- 
—— nois Crop Improvement Association; va- 
high rietal purity, 99.8; germination, 93. Prices 
100 on application. Champaign County Seed 
bell, Association, Tolono, III. 
——» YELLOW Jersey, Nancy Hall, Red Ber- 
suff muda yam plants, 100, 60 cents; 200, $1; 
s, 12 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4; postpaid. Strong, 
= healthy plants. Fred Wiseman, Macomb, 
put Minois. 
arm ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent pure, $6 bu.; 
way. scarified sweet clover, 92 per cent pure, 
$4 bu.; red. clover, $13; alsike, $12; sacks 
free, George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
STRAWBERRY plants; Senator Dunlap; ! 
ers, state inspected; 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
cell: $3; 10,000, $25; prepaid. Thales Nursery, | 
rick, Quincy, IN. us me ANS vet See 
MANCHU soybeans, 1925 erop; germina- 
— tion, 90-95 per cent; clean; no cracked 
ers beans; $2.25 per bu. Gu Sanderson, 
ne Stronghurst, Til. 
ning 3 seed at 5M cents per Ib., in 
edi- s or more, Iilis J. Cornick, Mt. 
ars. i Iowa, R. R. No, @ 
Ye SEED CORN 
er: FIRE-DRIED seed corn; extra quality; 
Ninety-Day Yellow; also ear tested 
ady choice Barly Reid's for northern Illinois 
aa and Jowa; ear oer ready for planter; ten 
os days test; 95 per cent germination; $7 
ally per bu. W. C. Bryant Seed House, Kirk- 
ally wood, Ill., Warren County. 
ard — , - - 
hite 80-RAY Yellow and hed White Cap seed; 
iH. State test, 97; 75 per cent past danger 
of frost at 70 days last year; will ripen 
258 anywhere corn will grow; prtee, one 60-Ib, 
to “« $3; five bus. or more, $2.75; telegraph 
lave orders at my expense. Shipped day re- 
20; ceived, “Melvin Campbell, Giltner, Neb 
00; UNION county, South Dakota, grown Sil- 
Mrs. ver King, Reid’s Yellow Dent and Wim- 
ple. Crib run, 85 per cent or better. Have 
<= liberal amounts of above for your inspec- 
~ tion at $3.50 per bushel in quantities. Al- 
sto , falfa_ Products Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
bee FOR SALKE—Seed corn; 30 bus. Reid’s 
for Yellow Dent; picked before frost; ear 
ing, tested, tipped, butted, shelled; no better 
seed in Iowa; price, $6. Two miles north 
_- Hudson, lowa. Address, Will Holub, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa. 
ane —20, 1owa 


C4 ~ SEED CORN 





RSI okie ree 
~ SILVER Mine white seed corn: every ear 
er tested before shelled and graded; test, 
nal mere cent and better; matures in 95 to 
one W days; good yielder; price, $4.75 per bu. 
nd- u.C. Rauscher, Lockridge, Iowa. 


___ BULBS AND PLANTS 














$f tnnrnnn nn DAHLIAS 

art 000 DAHLIAS, mixed colors; 50 for $1, 
~~~ Sire for 50 cents, postpaid. Mrs. Ben 
ve ; *tommen, Forest City, Iowa, Route 5. 

: Sire SE BANIUMS 
ane ERANIUMS—Two dozen plants. sent 
1) ang tad to your address for one dollar 
vats Done enty-five cents; any color or mixed. 
ny U be without flowers 


on the farm, 

Bickley Geranium Co., Springfield, II. 
allaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
in touch with a market for farm 






- 





eS 





that can be reached in no other way. 





NEXT WEEK ON THE AIR 





Following is a radio program for corn 
belt farmers for the week of May 16-23. 
Central standard time is given thruout. 

MARKETS AND WEATHER 
(Everyday except Sunday) 


WOI (Ames, 270)—9:30 a. m,., 10:30 a. 
m., 12:30 p. m. 


WLS 
grain markets, 
and continuing at 
5:00 p. m. 


(Chieago, 345)—Livestock and 
beginning at 8:00 a. m, 
half-hour intervals till 


WHT (Chicago, 400)—11.45 a. m., 12:00 
noon, 10:40 p. m. 

WOC (Davenport, 484)—12:57 p. m. 

WHO (Des Moines, 526)—9:45 a m., 
12:00 noon and 2:00 p. m. 

WOS (Jefferson City, Mo., 441)—8:00, 
9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 11:30 a, m., 
12:00 noon and 2:00 p. m. 

KFKX (Hastings, Neb., 288)—9:30 and 
10:20 a. m., 12:30, 3:00 and 7:00 p. m. 

WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—8:45, 9:45 
and 10:30 a. m., 1:00, 2:00, 5:45 and 10:00 
p.m. . 

WOAW (Omaha, 526)—8:15, 8:55 and 


10:30 a. m., 12:30, 1:45 and’6 45 p. m. 
WLEL (Stevens Point, Wis., 278; Wis- 
consin Department of Markets)—8:45, 9:45, 
10:45 and 11:45 a. m., 12:30 and 1:45 p. m, 
FARM TALKS 
Monday, May 17— 
WLS—12:00 noon; R. F. D. program. 
WOC—12:15 p. m., Blue Valley Creamery 
Radio Farm School, John M,. Evvard, 
“How Much Are Oats Worth for Growing 
Pigs?” 
W OI—12:45  p. 
Questions,”’* a 
KSO (Clarinda, 242)—12:30 p. m., Farm 
Program. 
WMC (Memphis, Tenn., 500)—7:30 p. m., 
Farm Talk. 


m., ‘“‘Livestock Health 


WCCO—7:45 p. m., ‘‘Livestock Dis- 
eases,”’ 
Tuesday, May 18— 

WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Club Pro- 


gram, R. S. Smith, ‘‘Timely Spray Infor- 
mation.”’ 

WOC—12:15 p. m.. Blue Valley Cream- 
ery Radio Farm School, Prof. A. G. Phil- 
lips, “Answers to Some of Your Poultry 
Problems.” 

WOI—12:45 p. 
Questions. 
Wednesday, May 19— 

WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. 
gram. 

WOcC—12:15 p. m., Blue Valley Cream- 
ery Radio Farm School, Prof. O. F. Hun- 


m., Animal Husbandry 


Club Pro- 


ziker, ‘“‘Handling Dairy Products in Hot 
Weather.” 

WOI—12:45 p. m., Poultry Questions. 

KFNF (Shenandoah, 266)—3:30 p. m., 
Mrs. Helen Fischer, ‘‘Flowers.” 

WLW (Cincinnati, 422)—6:30 p. m., L. 
B. Palmer, ‘‘Finance for Agriculture.” 
Thursday, May 20— 

WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Club, W. P. 


Flint, IHlinois State Entomologist, ‘Insects 
Affecting Corn Crop.” 


WoOcC—12:15 p. m., Blue Valley Cream- 
ery Radio Farm School, Prof. J. C. Hack- 
elman, ‘“‘Sweet. Clover for Pasture.’ 


WOI—12:45 p, m., Farm Crops Questions. 
Friday, May 21— 


WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. Club, W. P 
Flint, ‘Insects of the Orchard”; F. S. 
Betz, “How Farmers’ Elevators Use the 


Radio,” 


WOC—12:15 p. m., Blue Valley Creamery 


Farm School, ‘‘Farm Service Day.” 
WOI—-12:45 p. m., Farm Economics 
Questions. 
WCCO—7:45 p. m., Talk on Canning. 
WHA (Madison, Wis., 534)—8:30 p. m., 


“Orderly 
” 


K. L. Hatch, 
ity Products 
Saturday, May 22— 

WLS—R. F. D. Roundup, P. V. 
“Market Questions.” 


WOMEN'S PROGRAMS 


Marketing of Qual- 


Ewing, 


WOI—10:36 a. m, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day. 

WOc—3:00 p. m., Monday to Friday, in- 
clusive. 

WLS—2:30 p. m., Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday. 

WCCO—10:45 a. m. and-2:05 p. m., Mone 
day, Wednesday and Friday; 4:30 p. m., 


Thursday. 
KFNF~—1:30 p. m., Monday. 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 

WCCO—5:15 p. Monday to Friday, 
Children’s Hour. 

WLS—6:00 p. m., Tuesday to Saturday, 
Lullaby Time. 

WSM (Nashville, 
daily except Sunday, 
terlude. 

CHURCH SERVICES—MAY 16 

WLS—9:45 a. m., University of Chicago 
Chapel; 6:00 p. m., Little Brown Church. 

WSM—10:30 a. m., First Presbyterian 
Church, Nashville. 

WLW—10:45 a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 

KFNF—10:45 a. m., 2:30, 3:00, 6:30 and 
7:30 p. m. 

WCCO—10:50 a. m., 3:00, 4:10 and 5:50 


Ri, 


Tenn.)—7:45 p. m., 
Bedtime Story In- 


p. m. 
WDAF (Kansas City, 366)—4:00 p. m., 
Vesper Service, First Baptist Church. 
WOI—11:00 a. m., Iowa State College 
Chapel. 














KYW (Chicago, 536)—10:00 a. m., Cen- 
tral Church; 6:00 p. m., Sunday Evening 
Club 
KFMX (Northfield, 
m., Vesper Service. 

WOC—8:00 p. m. 

FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
Sunday, May 16— 

WOC—1:00 p. m., Old Folks’ Program, 
Palmer Little Symphony. 

WDAF—3:00 p. m., Kauffman 
Ensemble. 

Monday, May 17— 

WLW—7:00 p. m., Crosley Little Sym- 
phony. 

WDAF—8:00 p. m. 
Glee Club. 

KSD (St. Louis, 545)—8:00 p. m., Grand 
Opera Program (WEAF). 

WHA—8:00 p. m.* University of Wiscon- 
sin School of Music. 


Minn., 337)—7:00 p. 


String 


. Ivanhoe Band and 


KOA (Denver, 322)—9:00 p. m., ‘The 
Music of the West.” 
Tuesday, May 18— 

woc, WCco, KSD—6:30 p. m., Gold 
Dust Twins (WEAF); 7:00 p. m., Ever- 
ready Hour (WEAF), 


WLW—7:00 p. m., 
atory Program; 8:00 
Grieg Program. 

WLS-——7:00 p. m., 
Columbia School 
Chorus. 

KSD—8:30 p. m., 
chestra (WEAF), 

KOA—9:00 p. m., Patriotic Music. 
Wednesday, May 19— 

woc, WCCO, KSD—7:00 p. 
Troubadours (WEAF). 


Cincinnati Conserv- 
Pp. m., Orchestra, 


Hour, 
Women’s 


Etude Radio 
of Music 


Vincent Lopez Or- 


m., Ipana 


WLS—8:00 p. m., WDS Trio, “Pictur- 
esque Music; 8:30 p. m., Temple Male 
Quartet; 10:00 p. m., Benson Hour of 
Popular Music. 

WDAF, KSD—8:00 p. m., Light Opera 
Program (WEAF); 9:00 p. m., MeDowell 


Chorus. 

WHA—8:00 p. m., Wisconsin University 
School of Music. 

WSM—8:15 p. m., Vito Pelletieri’s Or- 
chestra. 

KOA—9:00 p. 
torio.”’ 
Thursday, May 20— 

WLS—7:00 p. m., Chicago Ladies’ Quar- 
tet; 7:26, Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, ‘‘Bach- 
elor. Dreams.”’ 

woc, WCCO, KSD—8:00 p. m., Silver- 
town Cord Orchestra, 

WMC—Coopers’ Hawaiians. 

WOC—9:00 p. m., Moline Plowboys. 
Friday, May 21— cs 

KOA—3:00 p. m., State Contest for Glee 
Clubs and Choruses; 9:30 p. m., “The Dee 
velopment of Grand Opera.” 

WLS—7:30 p. m., American Conserva- 
tory Glee Club; 8:00 p. m., Young Ameri- 
can Artists; 8:30 p. m., Chicago Training 
School Chorus; 16:00 p. m., Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Organ Concert. 

woc, "WCCO, KSD—8:00 p. m., White 
tall Anglo-Persian Orchestra (WEAF). 

WMC—8:30 p. m., Hotel Gayoso Ore 
chestra, 

KFMX—10:00 p. m., 
Saturday, May 22— 


m., “The Story of Ora- 


Organ Concert, 


WOC—9:00 p. m., University of Dubuque 
Glee Club, 

KOA—9:00 p. m., “Songs of Twentye- 
five Years Ago.” . 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
Tuesday, May 18— 
KFNF—7:00  p. 

Hay Mow Five. 
WOC—8:00 p. m., Travel Lecture, B. J. 
Palmer. 


m., Old Time Music; 


WCCO—8:00 p. m, Home Brand Min- 
strels. 
Wednesday, May 19— 
* WLS—7:00 p. m., WLS Barber Shop, 
with Midwest Quartet. 
Thursday, May 20— 

WLW—7:00 p. m., Varsity Frolics; 11:15 
p. m., Crosley Sky Terriers. 


Friday, May 21-— 

WOC—8:30 p. m., Travel Lecture, B. J. 
Palmer 
Saturday, May 22— 

WLS—7:00 p. m., National Barn Dance; 
9:30 p. m., WLS Twin Wheeze with Ford 
and Glenn and Ralph Emerson, Monday 
to Saturday, inclusive. 

WOAW—8:00 p. m., Radio Play, 
on the Stairs." 

WDAF—8:00 p. m., “Around the Town”; 
11:45 p. m., Nighthawks’ Frolic. 

WSM—8:15 p. m., Barn Dance. 


“A Step 


UNITED STATES LEADS IN POULTRY 

The United States is the leading poultry 
country, having more than one-third of 
the world’s poultry population. China is 
second, with about 16 per cent of the total 
The poultry industry in the United States 


ranks sixth in value of products, being 
exceeded only by dairy products, corn, 
cott®0n, hay and forage, and swine. It is 
easily a billion-dollar industry. Not only 


is it important from a monetary stand- 
point, but also in point of numbers of 
people directly and indirectly interested. 
More people are directly interested in 
raising poultry than in the production of 
any other class of livestock or crops. 












































Keep those baby pigs growing, 
growing, GROWING, The 
Genuine Semi-Solid Butter- 
milk will stretch them out,~ 
build them high and put on 
those fast, cheap gains that get 
your pigsready tomarketinthe 
early fall when prices are high. 
And remember—brood sows farrow 
easier, have more milk—pigs wean 
quicker, safer—the whole herd is 
healthier and more profitable when 
you feed the genuine 


Semi-So 


Bu 


Literally millions of farmers know 
about the wonderful feeding quali- 
ties of Semi-Solid. That’s why it takes 
58 factories located in 26 states to 
supply the demand. If you aren’t 
feeding it you are losing easy profits. 
Get a supply from your dealer today. 
Cut out coupon pig below and mail 
it NOW with your 
name and address, 




























































































UILD a etlo this summer 
with Malo Vitrified 


Salt Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo built silos distinguish 
a farm. They are as near 
perfect as it fe pomibie to 
make them. 
Don't confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks, 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 
Let us send you ful) infor- 
ba - mation about Kalo 
rd A Biocks, and = 
a many uses in farm 
building. Our plan and 


KALO BRICK AND TILE CO, 
603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lows 











——— 
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3-R STAPLE PULLER © 

‘ 

Saves time and effort in building and- @ 

repairing fences. You can stand on your “| 

feet and pull staples from any angle. N@ 

ehance of hurting hands, fencing or —~ 

staples. Made of only the best materi ta 
Iron part is drop - forged - Handle o 
hickory. Guaranteed to give sation 





Will parcel post to any address in 
A. for $1.00 cash with order. 


3-R Staple Puller a 


LuVerne, lowa or Herscher, lowa 


Replant Seed Corn 


y Early Tested Seed, 
It ts earlier than Relds, Will stand your 






——— inspection. Money guar- 
J. J. NEWLIN, GRIMES, lowa 






One-half mile west Johnston Station 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. : 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY ; 


IOWA dition. Grass needs rain badly; looked { disappointing to those who fed for May “| growing well; some rather thin. Pag. 
* Western—Buena Vista County, May 3— like rain last night, but it failed to come. market. Eges 25 cents on local market.— tures good. All stock doing well. We 

"Have been having lots of wind and dust. Ground works up in fine shape. Most John Preston. ; need a nice rain.—A. M. Gale. 
. Pastures dying. Heavy rain Saturday gardens are looking well and growing Northeastern—Mitchell County, May g— West-Central—Hancock County, May 6 
“night, just in time to save much, but finely. toads are good, Eggs 24 and 25 Weather is fine. Need a good rain; have —The farmers are all busy plowing for 
fear hay crop will be short. Rather a cents. About the usual crop of pigs.— not had much rain all spring. Some have corn; will be lots of corn planted next 
good spring for little pigs, lambs and Ralph McFadden. started to plant corn; next week will be | week if the weather remains good. We 
© Chickens. Oats 33 cents, corn 55 cents, Northwestern—Osceola County, May 6— the big week for planting if weather per- need a good rain for the small grain and 
= hens 20 cents, sweet cream 42 cents, sour The weather continues to be very dry mits. Small grain is coming finely. Have grass and for gardens. This has been 4 
/ cream 37 cents.—J. M. and we have had very bad wind storms, not heard of any sickness in livestock. A backward spring. It has been cold until 
6—Fa- Oats are being damaged by high winds lot of chickens being raised. 4 he local the last few days. Has been pretty windy, 
blowing the dirt off and leaving them = gga: i = — age ones. — _— looks pretty spotted.—Geo, M, 

" , 1e ‘+ for 7 bare, Apple trees are commencing to 21 cents for No. eggs, butter 40 cents, szamb, 

nied > aa agri ee, — shod gate bloom. Some report success with hogs, ones. Pe cee 21 me oats 32 cents, corn Pegg ne gpartins. —— a hee 
Planting done yet in this vicinity, but | While others have very poor litters. Feed | 50 to h iaoctins lo C May = d = Semen Meee halt thi pe 
Many are ready to begin. Considerable | i8 Scarce as to pastures and grain and Sout set ‘ apel ¥ ounty, May 6—The good, — 8 Howe rs. m ot me e the corn 
Fghed corn has heen shipped in. Orchards hay are also searce.—H. F. Babcock. farmers are all busy plowing and some groun¢ plowed yet. ommencing to get 
Miane beginning to bloom. Fruit prospects Southwestern—Page County, May 8— are planting corn now. Lots of ground to hard. Some few started planting. Ma- 
x B =. F \ I 4 > . wat igates Hag = ‘ plow yet. ‘Tractor farmers are working jority waiting till next week. There ap- 
* Bre good. Potatoes being planted this Have never known such a scarcity of hay long days. A neighbor ig running night pears to be about a 20 per cent decrease 
cee 20.grain is moving. Roads good, le Vey Bh SENS BOW, i this and day, working 22 out of 24 hours. We in the spring pig crop. A lot of tractors 




















Eastern—Clinton County, May 
" yorable weather the past ten days has ad- 


i 


oe onal: —_ at ary ae vice pa rN nang gt satgy erie’ are needing rain now. Ground is getting sold here this spring.—S. M. Harper. 
cents.—Fred Schepers, rain, farmers having a lo stoc nal ; Pe Ml oN tahartyai ae 
Worthern—Palo Alto County, May 7— are likely to get panicky. Grass is grow- idle saocia Waee eau than pron Those MISSOURI 
Corn planting nicely started; ground in ing very slowly, so stock will have to do , joe e Page cect Me Ae seed Q 
fair condition, Small grain up and look- [| a lot of grubbing to live at all. Oats on srersligd Dg 0 ggg 1 BP ace Northwestern—Harrison County, May 7 
ing good. Fruit trees having protection | good ground look fairly well. Wih have grain needing rain ae C pnednseaes : a= belts firy; need Aggalsd badly. Oats ang 
are in full bloom. We have had one good to have more rain or they will be very esthashehnde Pain alto Coles May 8 grass not doing Ww ell. Ground getting hang 
rain since seeding.—C. F. Carter. short. Quite a lot of grain has been plant- Quite a few dust sian hams wh es hg to plow. ot ee now. Favorabla 
Centrai—Hardin County, May 7—The ed in well prepared ground. Sizns of rain ing. Ground is quite dry “Oats up and oo is “ee ne — penton bape he ria 
weather conditions are good for work ex- pass by with just a sprinkle.—B. E. F. a Sy yc the maces igri % “ges pice Have had wind and dust several days; no 
Seept the wind. Moisture needed, Oats | Western—ida County, May 6—We are | wo tea one rain, Ground is being pro. | Tain since the 16th of April. Stock doing 
‘rather thin. Some corn planted; some | having good growing weather. The last anal toe CORN i # Quite s aoa -. vs well, Not many hogs to market now. The 
plowing to be done yet. Meadows and | two days of April were record breakers 0 ntti port alr “i ja -* - Pie lamb crop is good, Some think the pig 
Pastures short. Pigs and lambs are doing for this part of lowa; mercury stood at 92 ae aaa nou. seated ahed pa E Je crop is not over half. Gardens not doing 
finely; lamb crop 150 per cent Still a | on April 29 and at 95 on April 30. During | of nants Brldek: senaih sce cml well on account of being so dry. Hens 3% 
‘few hogs to market. Fat cattle doing | the evening of May 1, over an inch of rain aks anal Pry ee Pr Fn er cat - = Pager d vical Pg ” hg hecreebey Cees 
well; price doesn’t look very good. Gar- fell, putting the ground in fine shape for : Minebharne Braniclin: omni axe e.3 val py v0 cream oo cents. Farmers busy, 
dens dry; forecast for showers. Fruit buds | planting, which has started on some Pen etna ald much Guat: Gram indel — a Meredith, — F a 
showing fast —A. R. Calkins. farms, The early leafing of trees, the | gan grains have started chai th hie Northern—Adair County, May 7—Have 
Southern—Ringgold County, May 7— | apple blossoms and the appearance of of plas ane: Ai Abn Malt vai ca of been having spring-like weather the last 
Plowing all done; some corn planted. No | the orioles on May 3 proclaim the season rain April 24 ana posi saor inch May 2 — ae Ss good Ieee tec badly needed, 
warm weather, no rain, for over a month. a week ahead of normal. The 5th and 6tn Ming ‘aeoric then esate anaton a ae . owing for corn 18 the order of the day, 
Ground quite dry. Several bad dust we had high shifting winds and much nani Gl Stalks saat hide Sintean and the ground plows very hard. <A few 
storms. All fruit full of bloom. Plenty | dust.—c. J. entice ane pent twlae Gamtnnes sit have planted a few acres of corn; from 
of farm help.—Monroe Newton. Eastern—Dubuque County, May %7— Se aeher pe ‘ndiced Sea be eit ais td gloat hs dg there will bea large acreage 
Central—Greene County, May 7—Very Great progress has been made in field aa win nia janned oe serait nsene* nent of SOP DME out. Seed corn being shipped 
ary. Hard winds show promise of bring- work the past two weeks. Oat seeding soe More ees ete Bate pao st ne in ae “iy per bushel. Many are out of hay. 
in@ a good shower for the crops. Many was very late; just now finished, People brooder houses in use chats ever before, —Earl J. Watkins. 
farmers planting and some have already are plowing for corn. Oats are coming up . a yee “iss aa 2 oe ES aCe 
finished, The oats are coming up rather in some places. Pig and lamb crops are dl Ey Mme lle gpa opi NEBRASKA F 
thin. A good shower would sprout the good. Ground is a little dry on top and at $2.50 ae $3.50 per bushal Pe annie Southeastern—Johnson County, May 8— 
corn in good shape. Butter 36 cents, eggs | pastures are slow, Clover seeding win- eardens up; some dead fan inaleiothrsatas Had a half-inch rain last night, that was 
25 cents, corn 50 cents, oats 34 cents. tered well, Weather is quite warm.—A, ture.—Jas | Thorp very much needed. Oats are growing 
“Trees have blossomed out well and we A. Hallett. Nngthern—Palo Alto County. May 7= finely and people are planting corn right 
“fave indications of a good fruit crop.— Northern—Butler County, May &—We Fine rain the night af itay 4 “alana than along. Full crop of cherries coming. Good 
Herman Rhoad. had a good rain last Saturday, Pastures | «he main feature on the big platform ae weather for spring pigs. The sweet clo- 
South-Centra*—Mahaska County, May 8 coming finely. Farmers getting their land been the dust ani win No building ver and alfalfa are coming fast.—Chester 
—We had a good shower last Sunday, but ready, to plant corn. Some have started tight enough to keep rt oni Some hanes Bowen. 
are badly in need of more. Some are thru planting. Seed corn testing out poor. Oats wives: are impatiently waiting ito ‘ibaw od 
T te poate eree O88 are planting, but sid ee an Gaae Dae house, and others are impatient!y aiting KANSAS 
elieve that only about half of the dust storms the last few days. All live- PEEP “had patie a iste: Soenee Wikceea teen ‘ : — 
plowing is done. The ground that is be- stock coming finely. Corn 59 cents, bar- ek wdece ase” Wroies llr pee cr ee a me 
Ing plowed now is extremely cloddy. Oats ley 55 cents, oats 34 cents, top hogs "¢ ee > a letel * See ; Gr: y $ a ss a. ee : y wer Gone. A g00 
i iwheast.are looking good. Pastures are $12.70, butter 40 cents, eges 25 cents.—Geo an ke : some completely cove red. ivass rain would do no harm. Wheat 
Sood, considering dryness.—lL. S. Siaatas: and small grain covered up or cut off in Oats not so good, Corn I planted a 
4 Northeastern—Itremer County, May 7— Western—Guthrie County, May 7—The — Many bar genre sia the worst days ago Wednesday is up; looks good, * 
Suite G@eather of the past week has sascha’ Sin Mined saieelis Maat tenants eniiaeih ane lave not worker in the field, and in a dens are looking fine. Light shower t 
general summing up of conditions the night and this morning. Not much stock 
5 
y 


eer, planting ~ than npg nme ese ad ‘s x0, Sc ey oe oe. vaeenate above items should not be forgotten. A going to market. Cream 32 cents, eggs 25 
s any i y> soit illest : A good many new brooder houses and much cents, old hens 22 cents. Lots of the little 
ing until ground and weather warm up. than last vear. tain is badly needed for activity in the chifeken ‘bustiean Can hiaika apa lieing Soatie eoodccl.D. nae 
Oats are coming finely; with the present gardens, pastures and small grain.—Ellis N attr mais = : ep Odie: nee : i tds SN aan ANAND Qt ore hae a 
prospect ‘oats will have slow sale at 20 Rogers, a ork and ( hicago eat them all? will eringham, 
eents a bushel. Pig crop about normal. Northwestern—Pocahontas County, May ron es But ary = = bi ~<a seal Sipe Lite 
'Cattle running all over farms. Mesdows 7J—Strong winds blow continuously; rain- mg poultry?—E. A. Bk Millin. 5 7s MINNESOTA 
7 . 4 d . Northwestern—Osceola County, May 7— 
| Soming very slowly; hay crop is again fall since last report about one and one- Dry weather and dust storms are the talk Southwestern—Lyon County, May 8—A 
*eut short. Roads are in good shape. The half inches, which was very beneficial to ete ; sites ads ‘ sprinkle last night. Last Saturday a 
» demand for feeding hogs is quite strong. small grain and pastures, Oats are green- light rain. Dust storms every day. Small 
/A great many young chicks, but eggs are ing up and show a fair stand. Pastures headway* amost Gf the tielda are in aeem grain very thin. Flax and early sown 
not hatching as well as they do some are slow, owing to dry condition of soil. fant nanaliion ree planting. Paetived ate wheat destroyed by wind in exposed lo- 
years, Quite a number are going to plane Spring plowing and preparation of ground vere “bakivoane Ais largely gi ARGH, cations. <A few farmers have started to 
Sweet corn for the canning factory.—J. for corn have progressed rapidly. Corn Many sidehinare say this {sn the aniest plant corn. No pasture except sweet clo- 
Diedrich. planting in full swing. Outlook for straw- in AC 3 A si Re ras e 4 ver. Wheat $1.51, No. 4 corn 50 cents 
- we seat spring here that they ever witnessed, m 
Northeastern—Chickasaw County, May berry croop poor. Fruit trees bloom plen- ote of road “wotlcin nrowrasss ane ienaaly flax $2.11, oats 35 cents, eggs 24 cents, 
7—A few of the early birds are planting tifully. Much loss reported in young pig to Rite pies rang alg aaa et teratigs oA butterfat 30 cents. Rain is badly needed, 
_ corn. The soil is in nice condition to crop. Other livestock in fair condition,— ele ites which neal ey - pba uth oop ‘a Where the land is sandy, the dirt is drift- 
“Work; some are plowing, others are disk- F. Bloudil. eheunahe inbor:. The : i = sn Pin reed ed like snow.—Chas. H. Carlson. 
ing. If we don't get a rain pretty soon Western—Ida County, May 7—The corn ne we ce Chas I yoo gaia 18 <hO Southern—Martin County, May 7—Béen 
the pastures and hay crop will be as short ground is nearly all ready, but not much Ferree eS ee ere OEE eae ee : very dry here this spring. Have had two 
Mp last year. Some cattle on grass. Hogs planted yet. Oats up and looking good, ; light rains the past two weeks, but have 
7911.65 to $12.25, eggs 28 cents, corn 50 especially the fields that were drilled in, ILLINOIS had numerous dust storms. Large acr 
'eents, oats 33 cents.—Subscriber. Alfalfa up four inches. Cattle out to pas- Eastern—Champaign County, May 7— age of flax sown here. Most of it is 
Southern—Wapello County, May “7— tures, but grass is short. Spring crop of We are having spring weather now, Quite nicely. Oats look good. Few 
Several have planted corn; some plowing | pigs doing well and probably a slight in- a bit of plowing to be done vet: some are corn. Hay scarce. Eggs 25 cents.—M 
to do yet. Oats and wheat in fine con- crease over last year. Fat cattle market planting corn. Oats a fine stand. Wheat Sileox, 


the day. Much of the small. grain is 
damaged, Corn planting is making good 











ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Slim takes another dizzy ride on Al’s trick tractor. 
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ACES’ FARMER, May 14, 1996 
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who desire to make changes in or discon- 

tinue advertiseme nts already running must have 
notice of guch discontinuance or change reach us not 
jeter than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
¢ also applies to advertisements requiring ciass- 
ffostion Or special position, Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
can be made after pages are made up. New 
mente, however, can usually be inserted if 

ed as late as Monday morning of the week of 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


$35 
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Field Notes 


CARROLL COUNTY BREEDERS’ 
SHORTHORN SALE 

May 25 will occur the initial sale of the 
Carroll County, Iowa, Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association. The sale will take place at 
the fair grounds, Carroll, lowa, Right 
preeders have joined in the sale, whose 
names are as follows: J. H. Schroeder, 
w, E. Schroeder, Arcadia; Geo. Struve, 
Alex. Campbell & Son, Manning; J. T. 
Judge, Frank Vonnahme, Carroll; John 
Waller, Botna, and J. A. Soppe, Temple- 
ton, Upon the formation of the associa- 
tion, W. E. Schroeder was elected secre- 
tary and manager, and it has been his 
duty to inspect the different lots entering 
the sale, with instructions to accept noth- 
jing but strictly meritorious animals. In 
fact, each member of the association is 
supporting the idea that the only way a 
successful sale can be held each year for 
aterm of years is to sell good cattle, and 
good eattle only. Every herd from which 
this offering is drawn is federal accredit- 
de, or under federal supervision. Largely 
the offering is one of young cattle and of 
Scotch breeding. There are thirteen bulls 
of the good, thick, beefy sort, old enough 
for service, and among the thirty females 
are many that would be desirable for 
foundation stock. Quite a few will either 
have calves at foot or be close to calving 
to the service of high class bulls. Read 
the announcement and note the list of 
prominent bulls the offering is sired by. 
Apply at once to Walter KE. Schroeder, 
Arcadia, Towa, for catalog.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 

WILKINSON ANGUS SALE, MAY 27 
The annual spring Angus sale from the 
widely known H,. P. Wilkinson herd is ad- 
vertised elsewhere in this issue for May 
97. The sale will be held at the farm, 
which is the old Wilkinson homestead, 
where the late R. Wilkinson founded the 
herd many years ago with choice stock 
from the then famous prize winning Estill 
herd, to which was added a _ personally 
selected importation from Maisemore 
herd, one of the best an dmost noted herds 
of Scotland. Choice stock from leading 
Iowa herds has been added from time to 
time, and the chief stock bull is Elburn 
4th, the well known Elba bull for which 


atop price was paid several years ago. 
The Eisa Trojan Erica bull, Elate 2d, by 
the famous grand champion, Enlate, is 
also in service, nad the Blackeap bull, 


Blackcap of Belmore. The calves are 
sired by these royally bred sires and the 
cows are bred to them. The offering in- 
cludes eight young bulls and some thirty 


females, about twenty of which have 
calves at foot. Write for the sale cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and 


keep the sale in mind as one of the few 
opportunities to buy high-class Angus cate 
tle this season.—H. M. Yoder, Adv. 


GEO. LAPOSKY’S POLANDS 

A choice lot of spring pigs was found 
Tecently in the herd of Mr. Geo. Laposky, 
of Cherokee, Iowa. Three splendid boars 
are responsible for the greater part of the 
spring crop of pigs, numbering 130 head— 
Answer’s Improver, Pleasant Hill Giant 
Jr. and Giant Trailmmaker. New blood wag 
added to the herd last winter by the pur- 
chase of four sows bred to the following 
boars: Armistice Boy, Big Revenue, In- 
dex Model and The Pilot. Mr. Laposky 
has been very painstaking in building up 
one of the good herds of the state. His 
sales thus far have all been made at pri- 
vate treaty and at good substantial prices. 
If all goes well, he will hold a bred sow 
sale the coming winter, and possibly a 
boar sale this fall. Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers wil be kept informed as to whatever 
lans Mr. Laposky adopts in disposing of 
is surplus.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


BOAR SELLING CONTINUES WITH 
SAMUELSONS 
Among recent buyers of Duroc fall boars 
from the B. A. Samuelson & Son’s herd, 
at Kiron, Iowa, are C. P. Dexheimer, of 
Spencer, S. D, one at $100, and another 
to Alfert Wellemssen, George, Iowa. 
Wherever these boars go they make new 
friends for the Samuelsons’ herd, and as 
a result other sales follow. These gentle- 
men have a splendid crop of boars, and 
lots of them. They report 300 pigs saved 
this spring on their three farms. If want- 
ing to know how to make the purebred 
hog business profitable, see the Samuel- 
fons. Their ecard appears regularly in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
CLIPPER SORT TO SELL 
At a late date, W. E. Schroeder has 
decided to sell his young herd bull, Clip- 
per Sort, in the Carroll County Breeders’ 
sale at Carroll, Iowa, May 2%. This is 
a very low down, smooth, compact roan 
with impressive head and general ap- 
pearance thruout. He is also highly bred, 
being of the aristocratic Clipper family 
and £0t by Imp. Right Sort. 2e sure to 
Sok this bull up if interested in buying 
a herd bull where his calves can be seen, 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
GAILEY OFFERS GOOD STOCK 

«s. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Lowa, is of- 
vi ng, among others, an outstanding six- 
7 2 months roan Shorthorn bull in Vil- 
~y AH rince, and a yearling Duroc boar 
bull 10lce Colonel. Mr. Gailey has three 
a for sale, all roans and all by his 
Plendid herd bull purchased from Blair 


is Vii Villager’s Count. The attraction 
ft llager’s Prince, a youngster we be- 
ve to be good enough to win a good 


Pince in any state fair in America. Ex- 
Pt the tips of his ears being trimmed 





by frost, we do not see how any bull can 
defeat him. He is offered at a very mod- 
est price. The boar offered is a very 
smooth, mellow hog weighing 460 pounds 
and is the making of a large boar and a 
Geos boar. He is by Intense Colonel Jr. 

rite Mr. Gailey if interested, or, better 
yet, and see him. Note his card in 
thi sissue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 

NELSON’S DUROCS 

Mr. N. K. Nelson, of Alta, Iowa, has 
one of the longest and smoothest two- 
year-old boars in Masterpiece that we 
have seen. Mr. Nelson is planning on 
taking him out to some of the shows this 
fall, and we feel sure the .boar will make 
many friends and be a splendid advertise- 
ment for this herd. The 125 spring pigs 
we saw on the farm recently are largely 
by this boar. He is a grandson of Path- 
master, Mr. Nelson’s pigs are coming 
along in good shape. He should have 
something desirable in both spring and 
fall boars to offer this fall—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 

MODEL HERD OF CHESTERS 


King Model 2d, junior and grand cham- 
pion Chester White boar at the last Amer- 
ican Royal, and Alfalfa Prince, one of the 
largest and also very best boars sent out 
from the Buehler herd of Nebraska, are 
responsible for 100 good, thrifty pigs on 
the Ed Anderson’ farm, near Alta, Iowa. 
When the gong sounds this fall for Mr. 
Anderson’s boar sale, we will expect to 
have much information of interest for 
those in search of herd boars, When out 
viewing the different herds this summer, 
drop in on Mr. Anderson and see what he 
has.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 





IOWA BUTTER CONSUMPTION 


The fact that Iowa people buy one 
pound of oleomargarine to every two of 
butter does not speak well for their man- 
ner of supporting home industries, ac- 
cording to the Iowa department of agri- 
culture. Records show that approximate- 
ly 15,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine were 
sold in lowa last year as compared to 
30,000,000 pounds of butter. 

The redeeming feature of the situation 
is the large amount of butter consumed 
in Iowa that does not see a store. The 
farm butter which is manufactured and 
sold to special customers or consumed on 
the farm, plus the creamery butter sold 
to patrons, raises the total consumption 
of butter in Iowa to approximately 64,- 
000,000 pounds, according to the depart- 
ment’s estimates, 





SOUTHWESTERN NEBRASKA MAR- 
KETS CATTLE AT CHICAGO 

A special train consisting of thirty- 
seven cars of cattle and two loads of hogs 
from Furnas county, Nebraska, was re- 
cently marketed in Chicago. This is a 
run of over 700 miles. This is the elev- 
enth such train of stock marketed from 
this heavy feeding community at Chicago 
within the last year. This region is a 
corn and alfalfa country, and/cattle feed- 
ing is based on this as a ration. It has 
been largely supplemented by molasses 
feed the last few years, 








POLAND-CHINAS 


BRED SOWS 


We offer choice sows and gilts bred to Matador 
and Cynosure, our two outstanding herd boars. 
Quality throughout. Prices right. Everything im- 
mune. JOHNSON BHROSB., Leslie, lowa. 














federal supervision. 
W.E 


breed with 
breeders, 1 


at foot and bred and open heifers. 


43 Shorthorns| 


In Initial Offering of Carroll County Shorthorn 


Fair Grounds, Carroll, la., Tuesday, May 25 


The entire offering is from federal accredited herds or from herds under 
Every animal has been inspected by the managers, 
. Schroeder, and known to be the worthy representatives of the 
edigrees, many of which, would be acceptable to leading 
are bulls of serviceable ages, several of which are entirely 
suitable for heading purebred herds, There will be cows with calves 


; have decided to sel] CLIPPER SORT, our 3 Id 2100 
At an eleventh hour Ib. roan herd bull by Imp. Right Sort, heme Cioeardeas by 
Villager’s Victor out of Imp. Citrina. 7” high individual excellence, and the calves he 

Pty o . 


breeders.—W. E. Schroeder. 





sired, entitles him to the 





Imp. Right Sort, 
Village Eclipse, 
Cumberland Marengo, 
Rodney Bruce, 
Rookwood Kingston, 


SIRES REPRESENTED ARE: 


Maxhall Cruickshank. 





Clipper Sort, 
Roan Sort, 
Villager’s Victor, 
Village Pilot, 
Sultan’s Robin, 











valuable to whoever gets them. 
senting so valuable a lot. 





Cattle are in nice condition and are known to be right in every particular, 
The association takes much pride in pre- 
It expects to make the sale an annual affair and to 
offer cattle so good that the name of the association and good Shorthorns 
will be synonymous. Ask for the catalog at once. Address for same. 


Walter E. Schroeder, 


N. G. Kraschel, Auct. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer, Rep. 


Arcadia, lowa 



































high standard of qualit 
mentioning Wallaces’ 
with us. 


H. P. WILKINSON, 





WILKINSON ANGUS SALE 


at the farm 1% miles northeast of 


Mitchellville, la., Thursday, May 27 


40 Head—° 235.32 23m22 


Enchantress, Elba, Eisa and Evergreen 
Trojan Ericas, Blackcaps and other pop- 
ular branches of the Blackbird family. 


This is a choicely bred, useful offering of the usual Wilkinson 
and type. 
armer, and come and spend the day 


KRASCHEL AND COOPER, Auctioneers 


foot. 


Write for the sale catalog, 


MITCHELLVILLE, IOWA 
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FORSALE 


Choice Poland China Gilts bred to farrow late in 
April and early May. Also choice Fall Boars. 
M. P. HANCHER, Bolfe, lowa 


OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 


Good husky, heavy boned boars of Sept. ist farrow. 
Bired by Climax by Eliminator. Dams mostly by 
Oak Glen Diamond. $35.00 each. Also a few open 
gilts. W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLAN DB-CHINAS. 


TWO BOARS—For Sale 


We offer The Ameher, second prize Senior 
earling lowa State Fair 1925. This is a good breed- 
ng boar, and a June 1926 boar by Wildfire, be isa 

great boar prospect. Write for prices. 
D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, lowa. 


Fail Boars For Sale 


Good to choice. Also a few bred gilts. 
Cholera immune. Priced right and 
guaranteed right. 

T. M. RAYDEN, Creston, lowa 

















DUROOC JEESEYS. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Rea! herd boars—yes, show boars and many to pick 
from after sharp culling, Weight, 200 to 260 Ibs, Sires, 
Wildfire 1, first at Des Moines, and Migh’s 
Rival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a REAL boar. 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, ia. 


i We offer September and 
Big Falls Boars October boars, weight 200 
Ibs. to 250 Iba; not fat. Good husky, heavy-boned, 
lenthy fellowes, sired by High Col’s. Giant and Lon 
Pathmaster. They are the kind that get big and will 
make good, Price $40.00, Write at once or come to 
the farm. M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, lowa. 











BOLSTEIRNS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 13 months, 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get eleewhere such values as we are 
Offering. Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 


Registered Holstein Bulls 


Ready for service. From high producing dams 
(Bloodlines of world champions). At farmers prices. 
Federal Accredited herd. Write or come and see us. 
W.S. Leaverton & Son, Granger, lowa 

















CHESTER WHITES 





Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A small but select herd of Scotch Shorthorns, 
headed by WVillager’s Image, 4 ball that is 
siring a wonderful lot of calves for us. Bome top 
bnils among them, ready for service thie fall and 
winter. Herd federal accredited. Drop in and see us. 


F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa 
YOUNG SCOTCH BULL 


by the Upperm!!! bull Vill ager’s Leader by. Villager’s 
Coronet. Few resi herd headers—one Marr Clara. 
The thick, low legged, heavy bone sort with charac- 
ter. Let us tell you more. Write or cali on 

Cc. N. STENBERG, Buffalo Center, Ia. 


Lucerne Farm Offers 
Good Scotch Short Horn Bulls—Roans ready for 
service. Bired by Supreme Admiral, a son of Village 
Bupreme. Quick maturing, thick meated bulls from 
heavy milking dams. 
BLISS BHOS., 


THREE VERY CHOILC — 
Shorthorn Roan Bulls 


10, 12 and 16 months, by Villager’s Count. Oldesta 
show bul!. Also yearling Duroc herd boar Choice 
Col., from 800 Ib. dam. Real guality boar. 

J. W. GAILEY, Battie Creek, lowa. 


— 














POLLED SHORTHORNS 


SCOTCH POLLED HERD BULLS 


Shorthorn Polled Bulls of very finest quality. One 
& proved sire of worth; a roan Golden Drop by Scoteh 
Dale Superior; 2 years. Have reds and roans that 
will please good judges, 
3.7. Ferguson Sons, 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Scoteh breeding, Accredited herd. Farm 
joins town. Visit farm or write your wants. 
HH. L. BRYON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 
The two Polied Shorthorn bulis we offered last month 
moved promptly, and we are making a special offer 
for May of a red 13 month bull, wt. 800. Price $150.00. 
He is the low down blocky type. Accredited herd. 
Also other bulls 10 to 12 month's old. 
6. B. Budseon 4 Sou, Mt. 5, Knoxville, ia. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmér 
when writing advertisers. 





Laurens, lowa 











We furnish: 
faction—Courteous treatment. 


McKINLEY BROS. & SONS, 
TAMWORTSS 


rite us your wants, 








sale. Breeding, individuals 
right. J.J. Newlin, ¢ mi, W. Johnson 8te., Grimes, Ia. 


RAMPSHIRES 








Will farrow in 4 to 6 weeks. 
goes type. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price to 
r. J.C. Bonham, black Hawk Farm,Ottumwa, lows, 








HORSES 
BELGIANS AND PERCH 
60 newly imported ; 
steiiions from Belg- ‘ 
m and France and 


lions, ages 3 to 6 years 
old. We can show you 
100 stallions that will 
welgb 100 tons, Large 
selection of first class 
two-year-olds and a 
few good aged breed- 
ing stallions for sale 
ch . Terma. 
“ ene FARMS 

Greeley, ia. & Wenona, mM, 


JACKS 


Big Value in Big Jacks 


Large selection of three, four, five and 
six year old Black Mammoth tried 

















breeding Jack’s at grower'’s prices. 
Freda Chandier, f&.7, Chariton, Is. 
AUCTION EERS 
LIVE STOCK 
2@s AUCTIONEER 
Harlan, iowa 





Clarinda, lowa 





LIVE STOCK 


H. J. McMURRAY 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 





Lonellen Farms Chester Whites 


Best of breeding — Quaiity — Satis- 


Big husky Tamworth spring pigs for 
Tamworths ‘and prices 


FOR, SALE Hampshire Gitte, weight 240 to 278, 





1. E. Stickelman Livestock Auctioneer 


AUCTIONEER __ 
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These are the 
enly parts 
that require 


washing on 
a DE LAVAL 
Milker. 


Milk and wash up in 
less time than with 


any other milker 


With a De Laval Milker you can do the entire 
milking operation, from start to washing up, in less 
time than with any other machine. It milks faster 
and is simple and easy to wash and keep clean. 
It can produce as clean or cleaner milk 
than is possible by any other method. 
Thousands of users are doing so in a 
way which is easy, simple and eco- 
memical. Here is what a few Certified and 
Grade A producers say: 

“Some machines may be hard to wash but not the 
De Laval. I had seven inspectors here this week. 

ta score in te milking machines. 

ey scratched and smelled but could find nothing to 
complain about.” 
—B. H. MILLER, Hampstead, Md. 

“T have been using my De Laval Milker on my herd of 
50 Jerseys for the past five years and can truthfully say 
8 could not have produced the high-scoring tests 
I have received from our Board of Health if I had been 

‘ by hand. I am now producing a pure grade of 
nursery milk for one of our leading bottled milk companies.” 
—F. H. JOHNSON, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“We have been producing certified milk of (as the 
Secretary of the Pure Milk Commission stated) the 
highest quality being produced in this section, and I 
sincerely believe that without the De Laval Milker 
weet og be milk could not have been produced.” 

—BEN BUSH DAIRY FARM, Creve Coeur, Mo. 

“The De Laval Milker gets more milk, pleases the 
hired man and the cows. We can keep the bacteria 
count below the requirements for Grade A milk.” 

—SAMUEL MATTHEWS, Staatsburg, N. Y. 

“We are peers a special nursery milk for the 
Washington, D. C., trade, bottled and sealed at the farm. 
From the beginning we have used a De Laval Milker 
and find it the only way we could possibly produce 
this milk, situated as we are for labor. Our average 
bacteria count will be considerably less than 2000.” 

~—PLEASANT HILL DAIRY FARM, Germantown, Md. 

“T can say that the De Laval Milker is the easiest of 

all machines to wash." 


to 
—THOS. WESOLOSKI, Braidwood, IIl. 


“The De Laval Milker has met the most rigid tests 
and has unqualifiedly established itself as a necessary 
a of the equipment of a dairy desiring te obtain the 

bacteria count.” 
—ARDEN DAIRY, El Monte, Cal. 
(Largest certified milk producers in California.) 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 8467 
New York, 165 Broadway — Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale Street 


Please send me complete in- { De Laval Milker 
formation on the (check which) 





Name 


F) 5 37 Sey he Delaval ncrnes tht 






production over hand milking, 





29.6 /rir came os hod nahing 


_ they will produce as much or more milk than they 


— Better Milking 

—~More Milk 

— With Less Labor 

— Without Injury 
to Your Cows 


There are three distinct considerations in the 
selection of a milking machine your cows, 
yourself and your milk; or, a machine 
that will milk your cows without injury so that 


did by hand milking; a machine that will save 
the most in time and labor; and a machine 


CLEAN MILK is just one 


of a number of advantages you get with: the 


De Laval Milker— 


De Laval Separator [_] 





logy isectars 
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98% of the De Laval 
Users say they get as 
much or more milk 
than they did with 
hand milking 


The most important consideration in the selection 
of a milker is the effect it will have on the cows. 
Will it milk them properly? Will it milk them 
as well as or better than they can be milked by 
good hand milkers? 


In this respect as well as many others the 
De Laval is far superior to all other milkers. 
It is designed to work in harmony with the cow 
and in observance of the principles of milk secretion, 
Cows almost invariably produce more milk over a 
longer period of time when milked the De Laval Way. 

This is proven by the experience of thousands 
of De Laval Milker users. In a recent question- 
naire received from 1160 users in 47 states, more 
than 98% said their cows produced as much 
or more milk with a De Laval than they did 
by hand. $8% said their cows produced 
more milk when milked the De Laval Way. 


Half a million cows 
milked the De Laval 
Way We have never 
known of a case of injury 


More cows are now being milked with De Laval 
Milkers than with any other machines—and during 
the ten years they have been on the market we 
have never known of a single case of injury 
as a result of De Laval milking. 


The De Laval Separator Company never made a 
product which is meeting with greater satisfaction 
or serving a more useful purpose than the De Laval 
Milker. 


See Your 
De Laval 
Agent 


or send coupon 
to your nearest 


O 





De Laval Office 
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that will produce clean milk. 

In all of these considerations the De Laval is 
superior to any other method of milk- 
ing, either hand or machine. 











Save enough time 
to pay for a 
De Laval in a year 


The figures above are actual results 
obtained by 1160 De Laval users in 47 
states. 

Even on small herds a De Laval Milker 
saves two hours a day—that is enough 
to pay for it in a year. But it may do 
better—save the full time of a man or more. 

The De Laval milks faster than any other 
nachine, and at the same time does better 
milking—don’t overlook that important fact. 

You will find the De Laval easy to operate. 
Puisator has only one simple mov- 
ing part. It never requires oiling 
or adjustment. On the entire 
milker there are no troublesome 
adjustments to make. It is prac: 
tically fool-proof. 


The “Better Way 
of Milking” 


Every way you look at it, and in every 
respect, the De Laval is “The Better Way 
of Milking.” It is designed better, made 
of superior materials, constructed by skilled 
mechanics. It will give longer and more 
satisfactory service. It is made and 
backed by the largest manufac- 
turers of dairy equipment in the 
world. 

That is why the De Laval is more widely 
used than any other, and why more than 
half a million cows are already milked the 
De Laval Way—with the number increasing 
by leaps and bounds. ; 

Your only regret will be that you didn’t 
get one sooner. Outfits for herds of 
five to 500 or more cows— from 
$175.00 up. (= slightly higher on the Pacific 


Coast and in Western Canada. 
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